_ from what it now is. 
-. jeoting Christ when offered to us, proves us 
_ sinners; if we were not sinaers, we would 
‘not be unbelievers. Because, born in a 
_ state of condemnation, we are born in a 
. state of sin. 
- Our hearts are wrong. We must be born 
— again—born of the Spirit, or die! 


- that God gave of his Son.” 


not on me.’”’ 


anomaly. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


“ONBELIEF. 
Hethat betioth not is condemned already—Joux iii. 18, 


The state of subellévers is a sinful state 
‘as well as a state of condemnation. Unbe- 


lief is an evidence of a wrong state of heart. 


If our hearts were right with God, we cer- 
tainly would not reject the Son of his love. 


. Phe ‘proclamation of the gospel would meet 


“m ready response in our bosoms; and our 
manner of life would be vastly different 
The fact of our re- 


It is a sinful state we are in. 


Unbe- 
lief is a great sin. It rejects a vast amount 


~ of evidence. It refuses the salvation which 
--all men need. 
. which God’s love has provided for perishing 


It despises the Saviour 


‘men. It disbelieves the testimony of God; 


_ as it is written, «‘He that believeth on the 


Son of God, hath the witness in himself: 
he that believeth not God, hath made him 
a liar, because he believeth not the record 
That unbelief 
is one of the most serious offences of which 
we can be guilty, is evident from the fact 
that it is spoken of by the Saviour as 
the sin of which the Holy Ghost should 
convince men, as if it were the root of all 


. other sins, and included all others in itself. 
- And when he is come, he will reprove 


the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment: of sin, because they believe 
Unbelievers, therefore, are 
living in the constant commission of one of 
the greatest offences. They are rejecting 
the truth of God; they are resisting the 
Spirit of God; they are despising the Son 
of God. They are great sinners; and if 
the punishment of the wicked hereafter is 
proportioned to their criminality, how cruel 
the stripes with which they must be beaten 
who die in their sins amid the light, the 
invitations, and warnings of the gospel ! 
J. M. 


DISMISSION AND RECEPTION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Rocuaester, New York, Aug. 18, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of Ro- 
chester City met at the lecture-room of 
St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the 8th inst. The prin- 
cipal matters before it were the application 
of the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine for the dissolu- 
tion of his pastoral relationship with the 
First Presbyterian Church of this city, and 
‘the reception of the Rev. John T. Coit 
from the Presbytery of Niagara, (New- 
school.) After considerable discussion, and 
after hearing the representations of the 
First Presbyterian Church against the re- 
quest of the Rev. Dr. Mclivaine, it was 
granted, This conclusion was not reached. 
without the expression of the most entire 
and cordial attachment between pastor and 
people, and the most sincere regret that 
the Presbytery was about to lose one of its 
most able and influential members. It is 
well known that Dr. Mcllvaine goes to 
Nassau Hall to occupy the position of Pro- 
fessor of Khetoric and Political Economy. 
His removal is appreciated as creating a 
vacancy both in this community and in 
our Church in Western New York not 
easily: filled. 1 may be permitted to ex- 
press the regret of more than a single con- 
gregation, that in the rarity of real pulpit 
abilities, generally, we should lose one who 
has exhibited them in no ordinary degree. 

The Rev. Mr. Coit having been received 
by the Presbytery, was installed under its 
direction in the evening as the pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church. His prospects of use- 
fulness are very encouraging. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CHRISTIAN INCOG. 


A person remarked that he believed one 
might be a Christian and no one know it— 
a Christian incog! Let us see how this will 
agree with the truth, for by it we must be 
judged. The Lord Jesus Christ says, «If 
a man love me he will keep my command- 
ments.” Well, to keep them he must 
confess before men that he loves God; and 
again, he that does this has the promise by 
the Saviour himself, that he will own him 
in heaven before his Father and all the holy 
angels, and if we deny him on earth, or 
neglect to acknowledge him, which is the 
same, he will deny us in heaven. 

A Christian, and no one know it, is an 
Whoever made such a remark 
is evidently ignorant of the Scriptures. 
One of the evidences given therein is, « For 
by their fruits ye shall know them;” and 
again, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one toward 
another.” And they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another, &c. One of 
the evidences of a person being a Christian 
—if a parent and head of a family—is the 
observance of family worship daily; and 
how can this be performed without some 
one finding it out? No head of a family 


oan be said to live in the discharge of 


Christian duty and neglect this. 

The Scriptures say that “out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth epeaketh.”’ 
Now a Christian, with his heart full of love 
and overflowing towards his Saviour, who 
has died for him, hears of the wonderful 
work of grace throughout the land, souls 
converted—snatched, like brands, from the 
burniog—but although he can hardly con- 
tain himself, yet no one must know it—he 


is going to heaven without any one know- 


ing or suspecting it. 

Sach a Christian goes to the house of 
prayer, but he cannot take an audible part, 
‘or in any way identify himself with the 
cause of God in the world, for he is going 
to be a Christian, and have no one know it! 
How truly it is written, «The heart is de- 
ceitful and desperately wicked.” Who 
can know it? He who made us says, « Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have 
eternal life.” Itis one of the immutable 
truths of heaven, ‘that as a man soweth so 
shall he reap.” God is not mocked. He 
has given us the Bible—a light to our 
feet and a lamp unto our path’ —and com- 

manded us to search it. But if a man 
should be noted for his study of and con- 
formity to the Bible, could he do so un- 
known? Impossible; as well might the 
sun rise and set unknown or unseen. It is 
not necessary that a person should make an 
ostentatious show of himself, far from it; 


but he who lives in this day of gospel light, 


— 
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and hopes he is a Christian, while all his 
reading, feeling, and associations run con- 
trary to the word of God, is, to say the 
least, wondrously deceived. The Psalmist 
says, “‘ How love I thy law; it is my medi- 
tation all the day.”’ Can those who spend 
their time in reading the trashy, story-tell- 
ing papers of the day, and even on the 
Sabbath, in defiance of God’s command, 


—can they be Christians in disguise? We 
have read of angels being entertained una- 
wares, but if their habits were any thing 
like those we have supposed, we should 
wish their visits were intermitted. 


and divine aid sought to explain its truths 
and precepts, no one of us so doing would 
fall into the error we have mentioned at the 
head of this article, but would feel a desire 
to do all that God has required; counting 
all things but loss that we might be found 
in him—not having our own righteousness, 
1 the righteousness which is by faith in 
im. 

The evidences of a man being a Christian 
are so plainly set forth in the Bible that 
no one who reads it upon his knees, look- 
ing to its Author for aid to interpret it, 
need err;—none who seek earnestly to 
know will ever be left to believe a lie. 
The Saviour has said, we must search the 
Scriptures; this means something more 
than a burried reading of a chapter, with 
long periods of time intervening. O no, 
reader; cast such thoughts from you; it is 
an enemy that has sown them in your 
heart; resist not the Spirit that has often 
told your inmost thoughts that you are 
deceiving yourself; remember, “He that is 
often reproved and hardeneth his neck shall 
suddenly be cut off, and that without rem- 
edy.” G. 


For the Presbyterian.° 


THE PILGRIM 
Talking with Himself Every Day in the Month. 


2. THIRTEENTH DAY. 
But of the tree of knowledge, of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it—Gern. iii. 17. 


Self-denial was the great lesson of Para- 
dise. Here the Creator began, when he 
began to instruct man. Again at Sinai he 
wrote on a table of stone the same lesson, 
in the words, “Thou shalt not covet.” 
Moses commenced his great mission by an 
illustrious example of self-denial—resigning 
his princely estate. Jesus made himself 
poor, and came down from heaven to preach, 
both by precept and example, the same 
truth. His first precept to the disciple was, 
“Let him deny himself. 

This, then, is the A, B, C of true reli- 
gion. I must begin, like a child, with my 
letters. I will deny myself by rising early. 
I will deny myself all other enjoyments 
until I can enjoy communion with God. 
At the table I will wait patiently on others. 
In my food I will not eat the best nor the 
most that I can. I will restrain my eyes, 
ears, and lips. By beginning with these 
easy lessons, and by continuing in the daily 
practice of them, I may learn to make self- 
denial habitual, so that 1 may, in time, be 
willing, like the Apostle, to suffer the loss of 
all things that I may win Christ. 

Some men of high position fall into out- 
rageous sins, bringing ruin upon themselves 
and disgrace on the Church. They seem 
to have no more experience in self-control 
than had Adam arfd Eve, and are like them 
in the suddenness of their fall and the great- 
ness of their ruin. I would be forearmed, 
so that when Satan comes, no matter how 
great the bribe he brings, I may shrink in- 
stinctively from his touch, saying, how can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against 


God? 
FOURTEENTH DAY. 


Let him take up his cross daily and follow me.— 
Luke ix. 23. 


These are the words of Jesus to me this 
morning. They come to me in the tender 
voice of a friend. How differently were 
they addressed to him when the captain of 
the guard required him to take the heavy 
burden up the hill of Calvary. He submit- 
ted nig oa opening his mouth—shall I ob- 
ject 
He does not require me to crucify my 
body, but my sins. He did not submit to 
the cross on his own account, but for me. 
He was without blemish, 1 am unclean. 

This was not the first of his bearing the 
cross. He bore it in his heart when he left 
his Father’s house, and entered into a body 
like mine—frail, sick, and dying. How 
many pangs of home sickness he must have 
suffered as he looked back to the peace, 
plenty, and joy of heaven. He might have 
laid down the miserable load at any time, 
as one lays by his garments at night and 
goes to sleep: so he might have gone up to 
heaven. He might have ascended from 
the foot of Calvary as well as from the brow 
of Olivet, but he suffered on, bearing the 
cross, to the last moment of the crucifixion, 
and did not cease to live until he could say, 
“Tt is finished !” 

Jesus does not say, Go, and take thy 
cross; but, Come, follow me—do as I have 
done. ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me;” and you may say to 
others, be ye followers of me as I am of 
Christ. The dearest friend you have may 
be waiting for you; thus you may save his 
soul from death. Jesus, thou hast conquer: 
ed. Just as I am I come. 


FIFTEENTH DAY. 
But Herod the Tetrarch, added yet this above all, 


that he shut up John in prison.—Lukks iii. 19, 
20. 


I used to be troubled when I read of the 
imprisonment of John. _ I saw in that pain- 
ful event the hand of Herod more than the 
hand of God. I saw the prophet’s lifeless 
head, but not his living faith; the jailer 
and the prison door, not the angel and the 
pearly gate of the New Jerusalem opening 
just beyond. 

So Jacob complained when Joseph was 
taken. He did not see the home in Egypt, 
the triumph at the Red Sea, the conquest of 
Canaan, nor the long train of events be- 
tween, working together for his good, and 
ministering to himself and his family an 
abundant entrance into the Canaan of hea- 
venly rest. 

But Jacob’s God is ours, and every disci- 
ple of Jesus is a Joseph, dear to his Hea- 
vevly Father. The problem of his exis- 
tence, however dark, is conceived in heaven, 
and will be solved to the praise of God. 
The foot of hate may tread him into a pit, 
but deliverance will be near, and honour too; 
the door of a prison may close upon him, 
but it will open again, and the eye of faith 
will see him moving on beyond from grace 
to glory. 

I will not be troubled, then, because 
Herod shut up John in prison, for God is 
above Herod. I will not fear the king of 
terrors, for to die is gain. I will not be 
dismayed by the manner of my death, how- 
ever painful it may be, for Jesus says, 
‘What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 


and the dreadful example to their children 


If the Bible were studied as it should be, | 


} brought into use is gradually disappearing. 


From Our London Correspondent. . 


HOME POLITICS IN LONDON. 
London, August 9, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The Palmerston Ministry has 
emerged from the struggle of Monday night with 
triumph, and the last efforts of protectionism have 
signally failed. The French Alliance will now be 
more assured than ever, and though the measures 
of defence which have of late been deemed neces- 
sary will not be relaxed, it is evident that in the 
meantime the probability of their ever being 
The 
defence of our arsenals by fortifications has given 
occasion to grave debate both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, but the work will be undertaken, though at 
an enormous expense. A conviction having gained 
ground that the security which would thus be af- 
forded is likely to keep the country from those 
periodical fits of alarm which the military power 
and capricious character of our nearest neighbours 
on the one hand, and the tempting prize offered by 
our national wealth on the other, have hitherto 
constantly produced. There has been much talk 
about fortifying London, but that is, in the mean- 
time, set aside. The most plausible idea, at least 
toa civilian, who would be glad to utilize those 
enormous works of stone and earth which such 
modern defences involve, seems to be to surround 
our metropolis with a sunk railway, (flanked by 
dykes and bastions,) which, in the meantime, 
would be most useful for traffic, and in the event 


of an attack, would serve for the conveyance of: 


men and material, and render London much more 
secure than it can at present pretend to be against 
an armed invader. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND—REVIEW OF VOLUN- 
TEERS IN THE QUEBN'S PARK, EDINBURGH. 


The Queen was on Tuesday in Edinburgh, on 
her way to Balmoral, and repeated, at the fort of 
Arthur’s Seat, the royal duty of reviewing her vol- 
unteers. The display is described as magnificent. 
Twenty-one or twenty-two thousand men from va- 
rious parts of Scotland were on the field, and the 
spectators, scattered over the neighbouring slopes, 
amounted to hundreds of thousands. All Edin- 
burgh, a large portion of Glasgow, and consider- 
able accessions from every county of Scotland were 
there gathered, and the enthusiasm seems to have 
been of the warmest character. The Court will 
not be very speedily followed to the country by 
Parliament. There has been too much talk and 
too little work hitherto to make it possible for the 
Legislature soon to leave business, and it will be 
necessary for our peers and representatives to keep 
to their posts for a while in order to make up much 
leeway that has been lost. But this is not the case 
with the rest of the community. Every man, wo- 
man, and child that can manage to leave the streets 
of London for a few weeks is now either gone or 
going. Our sea-coast towns and watering places 
are already swarming with strangers, and the rail- 
ways of the Continent are choked with the baggage 
of English travellers. Miserable is the lot of the 
unhappy Londoner condemned at this season of 
emigration to tread the dull streets and keep the 
round of weary duties while so many of his asso- 
ciates are in the full enjoyment of holiday privi- 
leges. 


‘REVIVAL WORK IN SCOTLAND—THE EAST COAST. 


We hear less of the revival at this moment than 


usual. But I believe it never was more delight- 
fully prevalent than now. Scotland still continues 
to rejoice in many pleasing tokens of the Divine 
presence. A striking incident was related to me 
yesterday by « Scotch friend, who is conversant 
with many particulars on this subject. Lately the 
Channel fleet, in cruising along the coast, cast an- 
chor in the Frith of Forth, not far from Edinburgh. 
There was a great sensation produced in the 
neighbourhood, and among other rejoicings a re- 
gatta, with many boat races, was arranged. The 
fishermen of Newhaven,a village on the coast, 
have been famous for ages as boatmen, and their 
wives have always known how to handle their 
husband’s oars, and no regatta has ever taken place 
there without a contest, not only between the men, 
but between the women also of the village. But 
on this occasion such was the solemnity of the 
feelings of the people that neither man nor woman 
could be found disposed to engage in the race. 
The people gathered along the shore or went out 
in boats to witness the spectacle in a manner more 
orderly and quiet than had ever before been wit- 
nessed on a similar occasion, but they had no heart 
to enter into the excitement of a conflict, or to min- 
gle as they were wont in the loud racket of such 
ascene. The awakening at Newhaven has been 
very remarkable and wide-spread. Such of your 
readers as have visited Edinburgh must remember 
the appearance of the “Newhaven fish wis,” in 
their short petticoats, with their baskets suspended 
over the back and supported by the head, whose 
musical cries resound through the streets from morn- 
ing to night. It is among the families to which 
these women belong that the great change has 
been chiefly wrought. One evening no fewer 
than five hundred individuals, in a crowded 
church, seem to have been visibly moved by spirit- 
ual anxiety, and this was only the commencement 
of a work of grace in the place, which speedily 
spread and grew till the whole town became more 
or less affected, and at this moment there are whole 
streets in which every family has adcpted the duty. 
of family worship, and in which a certain number 
of each are devoted converts. This is the more 
remarkable because Newhaven has been regarded, 
till lately, as rather “a rough place,” and the excel- 
lent minister of the Free Church, who is one of 
Dr. Chalmers’ excavators, and was placed there 
under his territorial scheme, the object of which 
was chiefly to reclaim the waste places, found 
f98 many years but little encouragement beyond 
the formality of a more regular ayendance on public 
worship, and a greater regard to outward decency. 
His testimony is that four months of revival work 
had made more converts, manifold, than the 
previous twenty years of his ministry. Newhaven 
is one of the examples with which the whole east: 
coast of Scotland abounds, when the fishing vil- 
lages and towns have been specially visited. This 
is a new thing in Scotland. No former revival 
seems ever to have reached this part of the com- 
munity, but now they have had a more than ordi- 
nary outpouring of Divine blessing. Nothing very 
special seems to have been occurring in London or 
elsewhere in England of a revival character, though 
I doubt not the work is going on quietly in many 
quarters. Less is said about cases which arise 


than formerly, but we would do wrong to argue 
on that account that such cases are not occurring. 


SCOTTISH REFORMATION — CELEBRATION — ENGLISH 
ESTIMATE OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 

The Ter centenary of the Reformation in Scot- 
land is just about to be celebrated in Edinburgh. 
It will be a Presbyterian jubilee, and I doubt not 
will tend to draw attention to our scriptural sys- 
tem. It is to be hoped that the addresses will be 
very pointed and well suited to tastes not quite 
formed after the Presbyterian model, though full 
and faithful as to the truth itself. We need to 
have our system known in England, where the 
public are almost universally ignorant of what we 
are. Most Englishmen imagine that a Presbyte- 
rian is a Unitarian—many of the Puritan pulpits 
having come to be occupied by inen of this persua- 
sion, who, however, had not the honesty to relin- 
quish our name. In one part of this country wea- 
ther-cock chimney cans are known as “ Presbyterians,” 
a distinction which may very probably have been 
intended for those Unitarians—considering their 
weather.cock proceedings. The term is one almost 
of reproach—so much 30, that I remember a lady, 
some years ago, to whom I had been introduced, 
and who, having discovered that my principles 
were evangelical, could not understand how I 
could be a Presbyterian, or at least why I should 
acknowledge it. “But,” she said,“do you really 
call yourself Presbyterian?” “Certainly, madam,” 
I replied, “I am Presbyterian.” “Well, I dare 
say you hold the doctrine or parity of the clergy, 
and so on, but surely you do not call yourself a 
Presbyterian. Is this the name you adopt, or is it 
not a name of contempt, like ‘quaker,’ ‘ranter, &c?” 
There is much still to be done in some quarters to 
teach our English countrymen what Presbyterians 
are, and thongh the spread of our principles has 
done something, and the fashion of travelling in 
Scotland has done much more, to disabuse the 
public mind on this subject, there can be no doubt 
that much ignorance prevails, which this meeting 
at Edinburgh may tend to dissipate, if it be judi- 
ciously conducted. Our London Professors, McCrie 
and Lorimer, will ably represent the English branch 
of the Church on the occasion, and the American 
Presbyterians will have their able delegates also 
on the field. Indeed, all parts of the world will 
send men to join this demonstration—France, Ger- 
many, and Geneva, nay, even Italy and India will 
be there heard. 


NEW WORK SUITED TO THE TIME—HISTORICAL LIGHTS 
THROWN ON THE STRUGGLE. 

Professor Lorimer has prepared a very accepta- 
ble work for the occasion, entitled “ The Scottish 
Reformation,” which follows very appropriately 
his late bistory of “Patrick Hamilton.” Dr. Lori- 
mer has the merit of having made several notable 
discoveries connected with the early characters of 


the Reformation period. He has thrown consider- 
able light on several particulars connected with the 
life of Patrick Hamilton, and has brought promi- 
nently before the reading public a character who, 
but for him, would have continued in undeserved 
obscurity; one who did much to promote the gos- 
pel cause when it needed the help of all good men 
in times of difficulty—I allude to Alexander Allan, 
known better by his Latin name Alesius, who, 
having been glad to flee from persecution at home, 
became afterwards a learned theologian and Pro- 
fessor in the University of Leipsig. Several pub- 
lications of this early Reformer our Professor has 
brought to light, and for the first time introduced to 
the reading pnblic, and from them we gather inte- 
resting particulars relative to the time of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. The heart of Alesius seems 
always to have turned to his native land, and it is 
with deep feeling that he often alludes to the suf- 
ferings of God’s people, the insolence of the Romish 
priests and prelates, and the progress of the good 
cause. It is a matter of congratulation to the 
Church that Dr. Lorimer should have had the zeal 
and perseverance to seek out and put together so 
much intensely interesting matter. This book is 
not only a very happy contribution to the occasion, 
as containing so much that belongs to the subject in 
hand, but it is magnificently illustrated by the 
burin of one of our most talented artists, Birkett 
Foster, whose sketches are truly masterly. The 
getting up.is of the highest character, and the work 
is a gem fitted to adorn the boudoir of a lady, or 
grace the shelves of a library—attractive to youth, 
and fitted to instruct and improve us all. I am 
glad to inform you that a number of copies have 
been purchased by the Messrs. Carter, of New 
York, and are on their way to America, and I can 
only say to yourselves and to all your readers, 
“ Procure and peruse.” is 


WEATHER AND CROPS. 

The weather is nearly what it was—wet, cold, 
ungenial; and yet the crops are not unpromising. 
The yield, doubtless, will depend very much on 
the autumn; but if we are favoured with warm 
suns, we may yet see our barns well filled, and all 
the blessings of plenty spread over the land. The 
prospect, however, begins to be certainly preca- 
rious, and all sections of the community are longing 
for warm sunshine, on which so much depends. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES IN AMERICA. 

Our young Prince is now on your continent. 
The British public know that their cousins of 
America will receive him with the hospitality for 
which they are so celebrated, and we shall be glad 
to think that his youthful mind receives from contact 
with your great public a sentiment of kindly sympa- 
thy for the people of America which will lead to a 
very different spirit in his relations with them at 
a future time from that shown by his great grand- 
father towards your ancestors of last century. It 
will be agreeable too to our national feeling to think 
that coming in contact with your republican insti- 
tutions, his mind may be the better informed on the 
subject of popular rights, so as to keep him ever 
aloof in after life from the company of despots. 
If he has grace to learn the lessons which his visit 
to Canada and the United States are calculated to 
teach, there may be great results dependent on the 
events in which the young Prince is now taking so 
prominent a part. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pittsburgh and Allegheny—Some of their Pecu- 
liarities, Natural and Religious —Reflec- 
tions, &c. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa., August 7, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—It is a trite saying, off 

half of the world do not know how the 

other half live; and whilst this is true, and 
excusable as regards our antipodes, it 
should not be so of our own State and 

Church. I have recently changed resi- 

dence from Philadelphia to this plaee, and 

as I expect to be in communication with 
things connected with the Church here, it 
occurs to me I may afford your readers 
information, from time to time, that may 
serve at least to interest if not instruct. 
After a residence in Philadelphia, the 
change in external appearatices is very 
striking here. It is an old story, and ‘Pitts- 
burghers do not care about hearing it al- 
ways repeated by strangers. The coal was 
made to smoke and create soot, and so they 
are not to be blamed if their city does wear 
a sombre appearance. They are certainly 
to be commended for the excellent use 
they make of the coal. The city is thriv- 
ing by it. Workshops abound, and all 
manner of artizans, in wood and iron, are 
to be found actively employed. The peo- 
ple all work. Fewer drones are found in 
the hive than in any other of equal magni- 

tude. 3 

Leaving out of view, at least in my 
letter, the discomfort of sooty domicils and 
wardrobes, let us take a glimpse at things 
which are regarded here as equivalent off- 
sets. The natural scenery is not readily 
surpassed. The confluence of two import- 
ant rivers, forming the great Ohio, is the 
most noticeable feature. The land rises 
in graceful slopes from their beds, forming 
on either side romantic sites for cottage 
residences. These hill-sides, or slopes, are 
being improved by thrifty settlers for vine- 
yards, bidding fair in time to rival the 
banks of the famous Rhine. The city of 

Pittsburgh, in the forks of the rivers, is 

handsomely situated. The ground on which 

it is built rises gradually from the point, 
till quite an elevation is reached rearward 
above the water-level. The Court-house, 


‘Roman Catholic Cathedral, and other pro- 


minent public buildings occupy this eleva- 
tion, and impart an imposing aspect to the 
place. The churches are of the most ap- 
proved style of architecture; and in num- 
ber and size impress a visitor with respect 
for the worthy Christians of the place, who 
thus display their liberality and taste, and 
reverence for God and his sanctuary. 

Allegheny City occupies the table-land 
on the west bank of the Allegheny river. 
The river is spanned by several bridges, 
one recently constructed on the wire-sus- 
pension principle, a fac-simile, I am told, 
of the Niagara Suspension Bridge. The 
two cities being so nearly allied and united, 
might appropriately go under the same 
title. The Western Theological Seminary 
is located in Allegheny. It is a new build- 
ing, commodious in structure, and well 
adapted to the purpose designed. The 
Professors have their residences adjoining 
on either side of the Seminary building, 
and every regard seems to be paid to their 
comfort and convenience. This is as it 
should be. Our-good D.Ds. have hard 
work to perform, and should be well cared 
for. I cannot as yet speak of the internal 
working of this school of prophets, but 
hope to be able todoso by and by. The 
session opens in September. 

The Presbyterian Church element large- 
ly predominates in these twin cities. Some 
of the best pastors‘of the Church are found 
here ministering to the people. Drs. How- 
ard and Paxton in Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
Swift in Allegheny, with the Professors of 
the Seminary, Drs. Plumer and Jacobus, 
who have city charges, make up a galaxy of 
ministerial stars of the first magnitude. [ 
will be pleased to furnish at another time 
some particulars of these divines and their 
charges. 

As people are exalted in privileges, re- 
sponsibility accumulates. The importance 
of this place as a strong fortification for 
God’s people to carry on his work cannot 
be unduly magnified. The commerce with 
the great West carried on here brings its 
religious destitution to view. The tide ‘of 
truth should be made to flow in all these 
channels of commerce. We gain here bet- 
ter appreciation of the extent and wants of 
the field than can be got off from the scene 
of action. The Macedonian cry comes up 
with every breeze for help. The great 
valleys of the Ohio and” Mississippi, with 
their numberless tributaries, present a field 
truly inviting to the husbandman. The 
| harvest is seen and felt to be great, already 


whitening for the sickle; and upon Chris- 
tians east, and in the older settlements 
west, devolves, in a great measure, the 
obligation of sending to these multitudes in 
the wilderness the bread of life. Strange 
as it appears, Christians vie with world- 
lings in pursuit of things of the world, 
and are apparently more concerned for 
these than they are for the things of Christ. 
They think less of the value of souls than 
of bodies. With the knowledge we possess 
of the wants of the world, at home and 
abroad, considerate men will admit the 
necessity of greater diligence in the use of 
appointed means to stay the floods of iniquity 
overflowing and drowning men by countless 
millions in perdition. The Church must 
awake out of its stupor. These eighteen 
hundred years has Christ been waiting for 
the kingdom. His right it is. The pur- 
chase is made.—the price paid down—the 
means ordained to the end. And now it 
is with the Church to heed the mandate, 
‘‘Go into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.’ The youth of our 
land who have *the opportunity afforded 
to enter tho field as ambassadors should 
heed the command. They are the hope of 
the Church and the world, and as they now 
decide for this work or against it, so will 
be the prospect of the victory, yet to be 
had in full over sin and Satan. Pray ye 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth la- 
bourers into the harvest, for verily it is 
great, and the labourers few. : 


Yours, &c., 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF HARMONY. 


The following article was sent to us by 
a member of the Harmony Presbytery soon 
after the appearance of ‘Alethcepes,” but 
was laid aside under the presumption that 
Dr. Adger would reply, on whose speech 
the strictures were founded. The writer. 
now revews the request for its appearance 
in justice to his Presbytery. Here the 
matter must drop. ids. Pres ] 


Messrs. Editors—In reply to Alethocpes 
in a late number of the /resbytcrian, who 
has undertaken the voluntary task of ‘‘shav- 
ing down the praise of the model Presbytery 
of Harmony,” I would say—First, it is nut 
true that the Presbytery of Harmony has 
ever arrogated to itself the claim of being 
a “model Presbytery.” I am aware that 
the language is quoted from the remarks of 
Dr. Adger before the General Assembly, 
but the whole tenor of the article seems to 
take it for granted that the Presbytery itself 
also sets up the claim. His language evi- 
dently implies that the Presbytery of Har- 
mony does claim for itself this distinction, 
which, I repeat, is entirely false. If a dis- 
tinguished gentleman, in the exercise of his 
judgment, and in the kindness of his heart, 
chooses to pass this encomium upon the 
Presbytery, the fault, (if any) is not ours— 
we are not to be held responsible for it. 
This Presbytery has, for years, been endea- 
vouring, in a way that seemed most excel- 
lent to it, to carry on the work of Domestic 
Missions within its own bounds, and supply 
our waste places with the gospel; and a 
tolerable measure of success has attended 
our efforts. In the last ten years we have 
organized as many churches in destitute 
parts of our territory, besides having now 
several other points occupied as missionary 
stations, where we are expecting, at no 
distant day, to have regularly organized 
churches. This would seem to indicate 
some progress in this work, when it is 
known that the country embraced within 
our bounds has for a long time been occu- 
pied by most of the other evangelical de- 
nominations of Christians. We have now 
one of the ablest of our ministers diligently 
engaged as an evangelist, who is succeeding 
in his work beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and a missionary spirit has been 
awakened in our churches which gives 
ground to hope largely for the future. Now, 
we have never made a great parade about 
this work. We have said to no one “Come 
with us, and see our zeal for the Lord.” 
We never supposed that we were ahead of 
all others in the matter of Presbyterial 
supervision of the work of missions, nor in 
the matter of enlarged liberality to this 
cause. But while this work is going on, a 
distinguished minister from a different 
Presbytery comes among us, sees how the 
work is progressing, and _ says, ‘This is a 
model Presbytery” quo ad hoc! Immedi- 
ately there rises up a heavy-handed shaver, 
and says, “I will subject the claims of this 
model Presbytery to scrutiny,” and ‘shave 
down its praises!” Surely this is a work of 
saperenaeee and not a very nice work at 
that! 

Second. Now for the amount of money 

that has been raised in the bounds of this 
Presbytery for this cause. I may remark 
here that for the last two years we have em- 
ployed an evangelist at a salary of about 
eleven hundred dollars, including his ex- 
penses, and in the meantime assisted several 
feeble churches to sustain the gospel among 
them at a cost of several hundred dollars 
more; and after paying all this, our Trea- 
surer has reported a small balance in the 
treasury at the end of each year. How this 
could be done out of $1234, I leave your 
correspondent, who “has the proof at hand,”’ 
to say. 
_ As [have the minutes of our Presbytery 
before me, which contains the statistical re- 
port for the last ecclesiastical year, what I 
say may be relied upon as true. The 
amount there for the cause of Domestic 
Missions is stated to be a little short of 
$1700; but the Stated Clerk adds below 
that no reports were received from seven 
churches! If those seven churches had 
been heard from, the amount would proba- 
bly have been much greater. 
to this, Presbyterians contributed no small 
amount in different localities to the support 
of Methodist missionaries who labour among 
their negroes in preaching. This does not 
find its way into any of our reports, and yet 
it is money contributed to the cause of 
Domestic Missions by our people. I have 
no doubt that an accurate report of all the 
funds given to Domestic Missions within 
our bounds would reach the sum of two 
thousand dollars #or the last year. The 
Presbytery has, for the current year, made 
appropriations to the amount of five hun- 
dred dollars more by the employment of 
an additional missionary; and [ have no 
doubt that the churches will meet it. This 
is what, upon inquiry, was told Dr. Adger 
by one of the delegates from Harmony at 
Rochester, before he (Dr. Adger) made his 
speech, viz: that the amount contributed 
last year was about two thousand dollars; 
and the appropriations for the present year 
five hundred more. This, I suppose, is the 
key to the mistake. Perhaps if the contri- 
butions of those two benevolent individuals, 
of whom your correspondent knows so much, 
were added:in, Dr. Adger’s statement might 
be exactly correct ! 

I have not arrayed these figures before 
your readers by way of boasting, but when 
a heavy-handed correspondent begins to 
‘‘shave’ down our praise, self-respect re- 
quires us to state the truth. 

Third. The last thing I noticed in this 
article, is the charge of opposition to the 
Boards. He says towards the close :—‘‘ We 
are forced to the conclusion that opposition 
to the Boards, and to the Board of Domes- 


In addition | 


&e. Now, that this Presbytery has ever 
arrayed itself in opposition to the Boards of 
the Church, I emphatically deny. We 
have adopted Presbyterial supervision of 
the work of Domestic Missions, not from 
epi to the Board, but because we 
think we can manage this work in our own 
bounds better than the Board can. 

In a report presented at the last meeting 
of our Presbytery upon Systematic Benevo- 
lence—the Chairman being one of our old- 
est members—this language occurs:—“ If 
the donations of Harmony Presbytery do 
not flow into some of the great distributing 
reservoirs of the Church, it is not because 
of indifference to them, but because a kin- 
dred work absorbs her beneficence within 
her own bounds. This Presbytery yields to 
no other in her affection for the several 
Boards of the Church, and in her gratitude 
to God for their great prosperity and in- 
creasing usefulness.” Is this the language 
of opposition? And yet this report was 
unanimously adopted, and I have no doubt 
e€presses the feelings of every member of 
the Presbytery. 

I have seen few persons who did not 
seem to like their neighbours who succeed 
better in their affairs than themselves. 
Perhaps a kindred feeling may have sug- 
gested to your correspondent this work of 
‘shaving down praise.” Whata pity we 
could not rid ourselves entirely of the feel- 
ings of envy and jealousy, so common to 
our concrete humanity ! Harmony. 


LONG PRAYERS. 


Brother, do you know how long you pray ? 
Are you aware that very many of your hear- 
ers fairly ache, and cry out, ‘“‘ Mercy on the 
man, why don’t he stop?” 

Wisdom directs in all things every where. 
Says an excellent writer : 

‘‘Long prayers are unreasonable as well 
as unprofitable. It is unreasonable for a 
man, in a prayer-meeting, to continue some 
ten or fifteen minutes in presenting to the 
Lord his own wants, and the wants of 
others. Two or three such prayers consume 
all the time, thus depriving others of the 
opportunity of taking part in the exercises 
of the meeting. Long prayers are, there- 
fore, selfish, as well as unreasonable. They 
are unprofitable to those who make them, 
and to those who hear them. They must 
be so, because of their very nature. To be 
long, they must either be said in a low and 
stupid manner, or be full of circumlocution 
and vain repetitions. In either case, the 
effect will be to drive away the spirit of de- 
votion, and to freeze to death every reli- 
gious feeling. 

‘Our Saviour has given us a model for 
our prayers. It consists of one sentence of 
introduction, seven short petitions, and four 
or five words of conclusion, and can be of- 
fered by any one in less than a minute. 
And yet, short as it is, it asks for every 
blessing that the individual, the Church, 
and the world needs. The Apostle Paul 
offered a prayer for the Ephesian brethren 
—one of the best and most eloquent that 
ever escaped the lips of a mortal—and yet 
it did not take him two minutes. to do it. 


Did those who, in the prayer-meeting, 
make everlasting prayers, dragging the life . 


out of the people, ever read the sixth chap- 
ter of Matthew, and the eighth of the 
Ephesians ?”” 


THE TRUE BURDEN BEARER. 


Cast thy burden on the Lord and he shall sustain 
thee-—Psawm lv. 22. 


We do not need to bear our own burdens 
any more than we need to bear our own 
sins. God has provided for the bearing of 
both. He takes them upon himself. The 
work of burden-bearing is as completely 
his as is the work of sin-bearing. His love 
has removed all necessity for our attempt- 
ing to bear either the one or the other. 

Even if we could, then, why should we 
bear them? It is not wise; nay, it is fool- 
ish beyond measure; and it is as useless as 
it is foolish. 

But more than this, it is sinful. To try 
to be our own sin-bearers is to make void 
the work of Christ as such; so to try to be 
our own burden-bearers is to make void his 
work as such. We see the sin of trying to 
bear our own guilt, let us learn to see as 
clearly the sin of seeking to bear eur own 
burdens. Let us understand the sin of not 
casting our burden on the Lord. _ 

What is there about these burdens that 
we should be so unwilling to part with 
them? Or what is there about God that 
should make us unwilling to cast them on 
him? His love, and power, and faithful- 
ness, all invite us to do this. Not to do it 
is to suspect and distrust him. He de- 
lights to bear the whole undivided weight; 
shall we not, then, give up every burden to 
him who wants us to be “without careful- 
ness,” because he careth for us! What 
sweet and holy liyhtness of spirit would 
then be ours! The burden is not lessened 
in itself, but it is borne by the mighty 
God !—Horatius Bonar, D.D. 


ABIDETH FOR EVER. 


A late number of the North British Re- 
view contains the following very truthful 
statement regarding the preservation of the 
original writings of the Holy Scriptures : 

It is a matter of congratulation that the 
Bible has passed triumphantly through the 
ordeal of verbal criticism English infidels 
of the last century raised a premature pzean 
over the discovery and publication of so 
many various readings. They imagined 
that the popular mind would be rudely and 
thoroughly shaken, that Christianity would 
be placed in imminent peril of extinction, 
and that the Church would be dispersed 
and ashamed at the sight of tattered shreds 
‘of its Magna Charta. But the result has 
blasted all their hopes, and the oracles of 


immaculate integrity. 

The storm which shakes the oak only 
loosens the earth around its roots, and its 
violence enables the tree to strike its roots 
deeper in the soil. So itis that Scripture 
has gloriously surmounted every trial. 
There gather around it a dense “cloud of 
witnesses” from the ruins of Nineveh and 
the valleys of the Nile; from the slabs and 
bass-reliefs of Sennacherib, and the tombs 
and monuments of Pharaoh; from rolls of 
Chaldee paraphrast and Syrian versionists; 
from the cells and libraries of monastic 
scribes, and the dry and dusty labours of 
scholars and antiquarians. 3 

Our present Bibles are undiluted by the 
lapse of ages. These oracles, written amidst 
such strange diversity of time, place, and 
condition—among the sands and cliffs of 
Arabia, the fields and hills of Palestine, in 
the palaces of Babylon, and in the dungeons 
of Rome—have come down to us in such 
unimpaired fullnes 
are placed as advantageously toward them 
as the generation which hung on the lips of 
Jesus, as he recited a parable on the shores 
of the Galilean lake, or those churches which 
received from Paul or Peter one of their 
epistles of warning exposition. 

Yes, the river of life, which issues out 


from beneath the throne of God and of the 


and accuracy that we 
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God are found to have been preserved in 


tic Missions in particular, has been blest, | Lamb, may, as it flows through so many 


countries, sometimes bear with it the earth. 
ly evidences of its chequered progress; but 
the great volume of its water has neither 
been dimmed in its transparency nor bereft 
of its healing virtues. 


RESULTS OF PARKERISM. 


In estimating the value of any system or 
theory of religion, we must know what it 
can do. The world needs a restraining, 
purifying, elevating religion. Passion tends 
downward—buman nattire is powerfully 
downward—religion must tend upward. 
Such g faith in God and truth is needed, as 
will take the reason, the conscience, the 
affections, fears and hopes, and raise them 
out of the dark, murky, loathsome level to 
which they sink, and lift them into a pure, 
reviving, sustaihing atmosphere. 


Paganism toiled at this work through} 


many centuries, and accomplished nothing. 
The age of Grecian philosophy produced 
many giant intellects—profound thinkers 
who gave their severest studies to the ques- 
tions of creation, of God, of immortality, of 
destiny, and all without raising themselves 
or society above the awful pollutions of 
idolatry. It was morally a total failure. 
Christianity came to bless the world, but 
infidelity presumes to call that a fabrication 
—and useless withal, since reason, it is as- 
sumed, gathers from the book of nature all 
that man needs to know. Paine, in his 
“Age of Reason,” tells us that the Old 
Testament is full of obscure stories, and is 
more fit to be called the werk of a demon 
than of a God; that the Christian system of 
Faith is a species of Atheism; that it is 
simply the ancient mythology carried out to 
a greater and worse degree; that the “‘story 
of redemption is founded on a pecuniary 
idea,” &c. 

Theodore Parker finds the Bible full of 
mythologies, fictions, traditions, with sundry 
facts, and where one begins and the other 
ends no one can tell; the prophets uttered 
much which never came to pass and never 
can, and what they did foretell truly was 
only a happy hit which any sagacious man 
might have made; that the gospels are not 
to be taken as historical authorities; and 
that the epistles contain fiothing above the 
reach of the human faculties. Thus Mr. | 
Parker agrees with Paine in putting the 
entire Bible into the category of mythology, 
fiction, tradition, and falsehood. English, 
French, and German Deists have done the 
same. They differ in nothing essential; 
they agree in having no Bible but the book 
of nature, and no guide but reason. 

What is the fruit? We may point, in 
answer, to what deified reason accomplished 
for France; to the coarse and debauched 
lives of the leading English Deists; and to 
the demonstrated tendency and fruits of 
modern Deism in this country. Mr. Parker, 
so far as is known, led a moral life; but his 
principles and doctrines carried others over 
the line at which he stopped, and threw 
them into the whirlpool of passion and cor- 
ruption. In his own native place, (Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,) where his legitimate 
influence would be surest to be felt, i¢ was 
bad—-demoralizing—-an infection from which 
the place has suffered not a little. Moral 
though he was himself, yet he was quoted 
as authority by the immoral, applauded as 
their oracle and champion by the unprinci- 
pled and vicious, who felt themselves sus- 
tained and emboldened by his teachings. 
These things are said not lightly nor with- 
out authority. They are a fair comment on 
infidelity, by whomsoever taught, and a tre- 
mendous drawback on even the humanity 
of the infidel, who undermines the charac- 
ters and ruins the hopes of thousands of 
young men, while he manages to keep out 
of the slough of crime and corruption him-.. 
self. Such a man’s crime, against society, 
is immeasurably great; not unlike that of 
the liquor dealer, who sends multitudes to 
a drunkard’s grave, but keeps respectably 
sober himself, and walks proudly amid the 
ruins of his infamous occupation.— Watch- 
man and Keflector. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 


It is not Time that flies; 

’Tis we, ’tis we, are flying: 
It is not Life that dies ; 

’Tis we, ’tis we, are dying. 
Time and eternity are one ; 
Time is eternity begun: 

Life changes, yet without decay: 
’Tis we alone who pass away. 


It is not Truth that flies; 
Tis we, ’tis we, are fying: 
It.is not Faith that dies; 
’Tis we, ’tis we, are dying. 
O ever-during faith and truth, 
Whose youth is age, whose age is youth! 
Twin stars of immortality, 
Ye cannot perish from our sky. 


It is not Hope that flies; 
’Tis we, ’tis we, are flying; 
It is not Love that dies ; 
’Tis we, ’tis we, are dying. 
Twin streams, that have in heaven your birth, 
Ye glide in gentle joy through earth. 
We fade, like flowers beside you sown; 
Ye are still flowing, flowing on. 


Yet we but die to live; 

It is from death we're flying: 
For ever lives our Life; 

For us there is no dying. 
We die but as the spring-bud dies, 
In summer’s golden glow to rise. 
These be our days of April bloom ; 
Our July is beyond the tomb. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY iN SARDINIA. 


We read in the Evangelical Alliance Month- 
ly Intelligencer:—Some months ago atten- 
tion was directed, by certain letters in the 
London Times, to interferences with re- 
ligious liberty in the Italian kingdom. At 
Sarzana prayer-meetings had been dispersed, 
and at Leghorn a Protestant place of wor- 
ship (Italian) had been closed. Particulars 
having been ascertained by the Rev. R. 
Burgess, Secretary of the Foreign-Aid So- 
ciety, the case was submitted to a meeting 
in Adam street, convened by the Foreign 
Committee of the Evangelical Alliance, 
Lord Calthorpe in the chair. It was ulti- 
mately decided that it was unadvisable to 
present a public address to Count Cavour, 
he Committee having every reason to be- 
lieve that the intentions of the Sardinian 
Government on the subject were upright 
and loyal. But it was arranged for a pri- 
vate communication to be made to Turin; 
and the result has justified the course pur- 
sued. Recently an adjourned meeting was 
held to announce the result, when it was 
stated that all necessity for interference ap- 
peared to be superseded by the evidently 
good disposition of the Government. The 
Vaudois “Table,” having sent an address 
of thanks to the King, accompanied by a 
letter from the Moderator to Count Cavour, 
the Government had communicated both 
these to the Ambassador in this country, 
‘to be made known as opportunity required 
in England, as a proof of the desire of the 
King and Government for tolerance and re- 
ligious liberty.” The meeting felt that it 


was ncedless to take further action. 


‘THE BEST KIND OF ARGUMENT. 


It is often useless to reason with skep- 
tics or rejectors of vital truth. They may 
count our arguments weak, and flatter 
themselves that they have gained an advan- 
tage over us. But the word of God is irre- 
sistible, and its pungent truths go directly 
to the heart, and do an effectual work there. 
The following incident in the life of the 
Rev. Herman Norton is in point: 


Rev. Mr. N , in his missionary travel 
through the western part of New York, 
came to a village where there was a society 
of Universalists, whose preacher was a man 
of great zeal and controversy. He tried va- 
rious experiments to draw Mr. N into 
a debate; but the latter avoided him. Ona 
day, however, they met by accident, and 
were introduced to each other. The Uni- 
versalist would not let the opportunity slip. 

“Well, Mr. N »’ said he, “I am one 
of those who hold that all will be saved.” 

‘‘T am aware of it,” said Mr. N 

“And I think I can convince you that 
the doctrine is true,” said. the Universalist. 

‘‘T will hear you, sir,” said Mr. N : 

The other then entered upon the usual 
argument in support of such views, receiv- 
ing an attentive hearing on the part of Mr. 
N , until he had said all that he wished 
to say. | 

‘‘] have but one answer to make to all 
that,”’ said Mr. N , looking him steadily 
in the face. 

‘‘Well, sir, what is it?” said the Univer- 
salist. 

“ Except you repent you will perish.”’ 

The reply sorely nonplussed the other. 
He complained that Mr. N had not 
met the case, but, being assured by the lat- 
ter that he had nothing else to say, he ral- 
lied and put forth some other argument, 
being determined, if possible, to draw him 
out. Mr. N heard him quietly until 
he was through, and again said, ‘‘I have 
but one reply to make to all that.” 

The other paused to hear what it would 
be, when Mr. N solemnly repeated the 
“Except you repent you will 

rish,’ 

‘“Why,” said the wounded man—for the 
word of the Spinit had pierced him deeply, 
‘you will not argue at all.” 

_T have nothing more to say,” quietl 
observed Mr. N 

After a short pause the Universalist 
turned to leave the room. | 

‘“‘Stop, my friend,” said Mr. N , “I 
wish to say to you that there is one thing 
that you will not be able to forget.” 

‘‘What is it, sir?” he asked. 

: Except you repent you will lose your 
soul,” 
A bitter smile of incredulity was the only 
reply to this last remark. Mr N—— saw 

nothing more of him that day. 

On the following day the Universalist 
called upon Mr. N , and expressed a 
desire to have more conversation. ‘No,’ 
said the latter; “I do not wish any more 
conversation with you.” 

“Q, sir,” said the other, “I have not 
come to argue with you. You were right 
yesterday when you told me there was one 
thing I would not be able to forget. I feel 
that it is true, that except I repent I must 
perish, and I have come to ask you what J 
must do to be saved.” 

‘“‘My dear friend,” said Mr. N 
that be the way, I shall be happy to talk 
with you as long as you please.” And they 
did talk together and prayed together, and 
the result was that the Universalist became 
a happy believer and a preacher of the 
truth which he had previously laboured to 
divert and destroy. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


From a sermon preached by Samson Oc- 
com, the Mohegan Indian preacher, at the 
execution of Moses Paul, in 1772. 


“And QO, Eternity! Eternity! Eternity! 
Who can measure it? Who can count the 
years thereof? Arithmetic must fail; the 
thoughts of men and angels are drowned in 
it. How shall we describe Eternity? To 
what shall we compare it? Were it possi- 
ble to employ a fly to carry off this globe 
by the small particles thereof, and to carry 
them to such a distance that it should return 
once in ten thousand years for another par- 
ticle, and so continue till it has carried off 
all this globe, and framed them together in 
some unknown space, till it has made just 
such a world as this, after all, Eternity 
would remain the same unexhausted duration. 

‘‘This must be the unavoidable portion 
of all impenitent sinners, let them be whom 
they will, great or small, honourable or ig- 
noble, rich or poor, bond or free. Negroes, 
Indians, English, or of what nation soever; 
all that die in their sins must go to hell to- 
gether; for, ‘ the wages of sin is death.’ ”’ 


THE ONE THOUGHT. 


A friend once told me that, amongst 
other — of high nervous excite- 
ment, he had been painfully harassed b 
the want of sleep. To such a degree bad 
this proceeded, that if in the course of the 
day any occasion led him to his bed- 
chamber, the sight of his bed made him 
shudder at the idea of the restless and 
| wretched hours he had to pass upon it. In 
this case it was recommended to him to . 
endeavour, when he lay down at night, to 
fix his thoughts on something at the same 
time vast and simple—such as the wide 
expanse of the ocean, or the cloudless vault 
of heaven—that the little hurried and dis- 
turbed images that flitted before his mind 
might be charmed away, or hushed to rest, 
by the calming influence of absorbing 
thought. Though not at all a religious 
man at the time, this advice suggested to 
his mind that if an object, at once vast 
and simple, was to be selected, none could 
serve the purpose so well as that of God. 
He resolved then to make the trial, and’ to 
think of him. The result exceeded his — 
most sanguine hopes; in thinking of God, 
he fell asleep. Night after night he re- 
sorted to the same experiment. The pro- 
cess became delightful; so much so, that 
he used to long for the usual hour of re- 
tiring, that he might fall asleep, as he 
termed it, in God. What began asa mere - 
physical operation, grew, by imperceptible 
degrees, into a gracious influence. The 
same God who was his repose at night, 
was in all his thoughts by day. And at 
the time this person spoke to me, God, as 
revealed in the Gospel of his Son, was all 
his salvation, and all his desire.’’— Wood- 

ward's Shunamite. 


BE SILENT. 


It is a great art in the Christian life to 
learn to be silent. Under opposition, re- 
bukes, injuries, still be silent. It is better 
to say nothing, than to say it in an excited 
or angry manner, even if the occasion should 
seem to justify a degree of anger. By re- 
maining silent, the mind is enabled to col- 
lect itself, and call upon-God in secret aspi- 
rations of prayer. And thus you will speak 
to the honour of your holy profession, as. 
well as to the good of those who have in- 


jured you, when you speak from God. 
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Published at 606 Chestndt’strest, 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yors. 


“SATURDAY, September 2, 1860. 


“Oprroantes.— We would remind our 
subscribers that obituaries must be paid for 
at the rate of five cents per line of pine 
“words, payment in advance. The simple 
announcement of the death will not be 
““gharged for. Payment invariably to be 
. forwarded with the manuscript, as we can- 
not open accounts for such items. 


Sykg1A.—In another column we give fur- 
ther details of interest respecting this un- 
happy country. The day hus been dark, 
“but the skies now seem to be brightening. 
We would particularly call attention to the 
_ caution in Dr. Thomson’s letter against 
begging impostors. All who wish their 
contributions to reach the sufferers should 
send them to the Committee in New York. 
Up to Saturday of last week more than 
seven thousand dollars had been added to 
the relief fund. 


— — 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
—The Minutes of the General Assembly 
were issued and mailed some weeks ago to 

all those entitled to receive them. We 
‘ make this announcement, not only for gene- 
ral information, but also for the special 
‘benefit of the Zrue Witness, of New Or- 
leans, whose amiability seems to be dis- 
turbed by the non-arrival of its own copy, 
and which consequently indulges in an 
unkind fling at the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly, who, in his absence, 
cannot speak for himself. We say no 
more, except that the same persons who 
assisted the Stated Clerk in the publication 
of the Minutes for several years, attended 
to them this year. ; 
Re-Orenina or Cuurcues —The Se- 
_eond Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of 
, which the Rev. C. W. Shields is pastor, will 
be re-opened for public worship to-morrow, 
Sabbath,) 2d inst., morning service at 
alf-past ten o'clock, Evening at eight 
o’clock. This church has been closed for 
six weeks past for the purpose of refitment 
and renovation, and is now in beautiful and 
perfect order. The repairs have been ef- 
fected principally through the zeal of the 
ladies of the congregation, who collected 
the necessary funds and supervised the 
operations. We have been particularly 
pleased with the pure taste displayed in 
the selection of the tints in the painting of 
of the ceiling and walls, and the excellent 
style of execution in the whole work. This 
was done under the special direction of Mr. 
John Patterson, who as a mechanic, in this 
department, may safely be applied to by 
churches contemplating similar improve- 
ments. We have been glad to see the 
spirit evinced by the members of this vene- 
rable church, whose history goes back to 
the early times of Presbyterianism in this 
country, and which is associated with the 
ministry of such a long line of distinguished 
men, including a Tennent, a Sproat, a 
Green, a Janeway, and a Cuyler. 

The Fourth Presbyterian Church, of 
which the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, D.D., is 
pastor, has also been tastefully refitted and 
painted, and placed in entire repair, and 
was opened for divine worship on last Sab- 
bath. The services on the Sabbath are at 
half-past ten o’clock in the morning, and 
at. half-past seven o’clock in the evening. © 


Layine A Corner Stone.—The corner 
stone of a new church edifice for the Pres- 
byterian church of East Hampton, Long 
Island, was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
on the 4th ult. A large congregation as- 
sembled, and the Rev. Stephen L. Mershon, 
the pastor, delivered a historical address 
of great interest. The present house of 
worship was built in 1717, and is one of 
— venerable and interesting in the 

nd. 


A Case or Alexander 
Fraser, of Inverness, New York, whose case 
was before the last General Assembly, con- 
siders himself aggrieved by a report of one 
of the speeches published in our paper at 
the time, in which he is charged with not 
having submitted to the discipline of the 
Church, whereas he affirms that he has 
shown no disposition to resist any censure 
prescribed in the Book, regularly adminis- 
tered. Qur readers may not understand 
the merits of the case, but we insert this at 
his earnest request. 

TenT PREACHING.—We are informed 
that this movement has been attended with 
large success in Philadelphia. Services 
have been held regularly during the sum- 
mer in the south part of the city. The 
tent was removed last week to a locality 
further north. The closing exercises be- 
fore the removal are said to have been of 
extraordinary interest, affording every indi- 
cation of a powerful work of grace among 
the surrounding population. 


MISSIONARIES ReturNED.—The Rev. 
James A. Frazer, with his family, returned 
to this country in the steamer Arabia, 
which arrived in Boston last week. Mr. 
Frazer was a missionary in Damascus, in 
connection with the United Presbyterian 
Church. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Bird, of 
Deir El Komr, and the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddy, of Sidon, have also returned. All 
these missionaries were in the midst of the 
massacres in Syria, and have left on ac- 
count of the destruction of their mission 
stations. 


Oe 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — We have re- 
ceived the following sums since our ac- 
knowledgments last week, viz: 


For French Colony at Kankakee, Illinois.—F ro 
6. T. i, Pa... Mrs. R. M., 
Mrs. J. F. R., $1, Miss A. R., $1, Mr. T. M. R., $1, 
and Rev. 8. W., $1, Brownsville, Pa. 

For the Children’s Church at St. Anne, Iilinois.— 
From Sab. sch. Pres. ch. Lambertsville, N. J., per 
J. H. Anderson, $20, Sab. sch. First Pres. ch. 
Wilmington, Del., per D. Chandler, $21.07. Sab. 
sch. First Pres. ch. Slatington, Pa., per Rev. A. G. 
Harned, $10. Sab.sch. Pres. ch. Tuskaloosa, Ala., 
per J. B. Read, $6. 


For Ruling Elder, Iowa.—Anonymous, $5. 


A War.—There has been raging for 
some time past quite a fierce war between 
the two parties in the Episcopal Church. 
The cause of the strife is the formation by 
the Low-church party of a Missionary So- 
ciety on the voluntary principle, through 
which their contributions may go to the 
building up of churches that sympathize 
with their views. The High-church papers 
deprecate this movement as.an unheard-of 
innovation, and a subversion of the very 
foundations of Episcopacy. They assert 
that the Church Missionary Society can be 
the only legitimate one. Perhaps they are 
rigbt in theory, but itis a hard case for 
the Low-churchmen, the influence of that 
Society going wholly to the spread of High- 
church dogmas. The battle wages fiercer 
and fercer. Will it result in a split? 


BREAKING WW. 


not control him,” said a man 
5. “who had just been heavily thrown 
from a fiery steed, which, after rearing, 
plunging, and running, had gained his end 
by unseating his rider—*‘I could not con- 
trol him, he defied. my strong arm and a 
powerful curb, and the devil himself seemed 
to be in him.” The horse had been 
badly trained, and unskilfully handled in 
the breaking, until vicious habits had 
been formed which set at naught all 
subsequent attempts to subdue him. The 
scene was suggestive of what may every 
day be seen in men in whom vicious pro- 
pensities are innate, and which cannot be 
brought into subjection without careful and 
early training. As it would be absurd to 
expect that a wild and spirited colt will, 
without judicious treatment, become a safe 
domestic servant, it is inconceivably. more 
so to calculate upon the repression of evil 
passions without the early discipline of 
curbing them. We have noticed the most 
selfish and degrading covetousness, the 
wildest and most uncontrollable outbursts 
of anger, an overmastering licentiousness, 
a corroding and evil-speaking envy, and 
other evil inclinations confirmed into habit, 
and have bethought ourselves, that while 
these are natural to a depraved heart, they 
were once in a state to be controlled and 
remedied, and that the appropriate check, 
opportunely applied, would have prevented 
the mature fruits of evil which in after life 
they had brought forth. We do not say 
that mere educational means can make 
men Christians, or implant in the heart 
those graces which the Spirit of God can 
alone impart, but who can doubt the re- 
pressive power which a wise parent can put 
forth in restraining the wild ebullitions of 
youth, and especially when that power is 
sanctified and employed in a Christian 
manner? We justly conclude, when we see 
instances of desperate and reckless wicked- 
ness, that no such power has been employed 
at the right time, and that now, when the 
devil has taken full possession of them, all 
attempts to control or reclaim seem to be 
utterly hopeless. There is a time when the 
curb may be used effectually, and a time 
when its attempted use drives into phrenzy. 


WHERE WILL THE POPE GO TO? 


T seems to be now a foregone conclusion 
that his Holiness will soon have to emi- 
grate from Rome. The triumphant advance 
of Garibaldi, and the known determination 
of the Supreme Pontiff to make no conces- 
sions or compromises, render it in every way 
probable that a-hasty retreat will be the 
only course left fim. That which will not 
bend, must break. But whither will he 
flee?’ On this point, surmises are manifold. 
The most congenial atmosphere for him 
would undoubtedly be that of Vienna, but 
it may well be questioned whether this 
will be allowed by the all-powerful Empe- 
ror of the French. We see a plausible 
rumour afloat that he may, under the pro- 
tection of Louis Napoleon, find a safe asy- 
lum and a temporal kingdom to govern in 
Palestine, with Jerusalem as its capital. 
A correspondent of the World, in mention- 
ing this proposal, thus, as we think, effect- 
ually disposes of it. 

‘Those who approve of this solution 
must reflect, in the first place,-that Pio Nono 
would hardly accept the sovereignty, even 
temporal and spiritual, of Palestine, as an 
equivalent for his fair slice of Central Italy, 
and that, in the second place, the jealousy of 
the Greek and Latin churches is so great 
that although Louis Napvleon, as successor 
of Charlemagne, and therefore protector ex 
officio of the Latin Church, may wish to see 
Jerusalem restored to Christianity under 
the sovereign rule of the tiara, the Emperor 
of Russia, as head of the Greek Church, so 
powerful in the East, would never consent 
to place the Holy Sepulchre under the su- 
preme protection of the rival sect.” 

Where then shall the Pope go? 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


MID the revolting horrors lately en- 
acted in Syria, where the Moslem has 

gone hand in hand with the Druse in exter- 
minating the Christian population, it is 
refreshing to find even one Mohammedan 
standing forth superior to his creed, and 
listeniug to the voice of humanity. That 
proud distinction belongs to Abd-el-Kader. 
The name of this hero is not now for the 
first time before the world. He figures 
largely in the history of the conquest of 
Algiers by the French. For fifteen years, 
from 1832 to 1847, he maintained the con- 
flict in that country against the French 
invader, and by a courage and skill truly 
extraordinary, kept his enemy at bay. By 
his rapid movements, and his untiring vigi- 
lance, he for a long time baffled every 
attempt to capture or destroy him. If de- 
feated once, he reappeared again suddenly 
at the head of as large a force as ever, and 
by his frequent onslaughts kept the French 
army in constant alarm, while it slowly 
wasted away. under the burning sun of 
Africa. He was only conquered at last 
through an alliance between Louis Philippe 
and the Kmperor of Morocco. Defeated 
and taken prisoner in 1847, he was held a 
captive in France as long as Louis Philippe 
retained the throne. By Louis Napoleon he 
was liberated, treated with great respect 
and kindness, and, only a few years ago, 
permitted to retire to Damascus with a 


pension large enough to maintain a position 


becoming his rank, and to retain about him 
his favourite Algerines. Louis Napoleon 
knew how to treat a noble captive, and that 
captive has not for a moment forgotten the 
homage due from the conquered to the con- 
queror. 

_ The illustrious fame of this Arab chief as 
a hero on the field of battle fades, however, 
before the higher title which he now as- 
sumes as the friend of humanity. When 
the dark storm of fanaticism was sweeping 
across Lebanon towards Damascus, he might 
have thought of the wrongs he had en- 
dured as a captive, and of the woes brought 
upon his country by a Christian power. 
Hailing the day of vengeance, he might 
have put himself at the head of the Mos- 
lems thirsting for Christian blood. But, 
no! he listened only to the cry of bleeding 
humanity, and with a courage and generosity 
that will command the admiration of the 
world, he devoted himself and all that was 
his, from the outset, to the protection and 
rescue of the endangered. Before the out- 
break at Damascus occurred—while the 
storm was yet approaching, his conduct is 
thus described: 

‘While the authorities remain in an un- 
accountable state of inaction, the Emir 
Abd-el-Kader is incessant in his appeals to 
the Ulemas and chiefs of the various dis- 
tricts to prevent the evils with which the 
Christians are threatened. By his attitude, 
by his energy, and his eloquent words, it is 
not too much to say that the Emir has twice 
saved this town; for he has twice checked 
an impending outbreak. His conduct, in 
the most critical circumstances, is admira- 
ble. Day and night he watches over the 
general safety, and gives continual proofs of 
disinterestedness and devotion to the cause 
of which he has so nobly undertaken the 
defence.” 

When the storm had actually burst over 
the devoted city, and thousands were perish- 


ing uéder'the knives of the assassin, it is 
relate@that ‘the conduct of Abd-el-Kader 
was heyond all praise. He saved all the 
Christians who sought refuge at bis house, 
afd rescued & number out of the very hands , 
of their opponents. He on several occa-- 
sions narrowly escaped being killed him- 
self.” . Under his. protection ten thousand 
Christians are said to have found safety, 
who might else have been slaughtered in 
cold blood; and, besides this, he has exerted 
himself to the utmost to relieve the wants 
of the hungry and destitute thus thrown 
upon his hands. Such are the claims of 
Abd-el-Kader to the gratitude of the world. 
A Mohammedan in creed, he has been a 
Christian in deeds. A hard man of war, 
he has shown a heart tender and true to 
human sympathies. A hero on the battle- 
field, his heroism has won nobler trophies 
in following the instincts of a kind and 
generous soul. The Emperor of the French, 
who knows how to appreciate merit, has 
sent him the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour in recompense of his conduct, and, 
it is likely, will honour him still more 
highly by making him a chief actor in the 
rolé which he himself is destined to play 
in the East. These are empty honours, 
however, before that with which the world 
will delight t6 crown him for his heroism 
and humanity. Though a Moslem and an 
Ishmaelite, he will be remembered with 
gratitude as long as the Syrian slaughters 
are remembered with horror, and the deso- 
lations of the Lebanon with grief. 
3 

Dress.—In the London Episcopal 
cord, the subject of servants’ dress is un- 
dergoing discussion. It is admitted to be 
both extravagant and extreme, and requir- 
ing a remedy. One correspondent attri- 
ates it to the practice of ladies giving 
their fashionable half-worn clothes to their 
servants, thus encouraging them to dress 
beyond their station; and another attri- 
butes the excess to the spirit of imitation, 
and justly remarks that while ladies devote 
so much of their time and wealth to the 
adornment of their persons, those under 
them will be sure to be infected with the 
same vanity. In the United States, and 
especially in the cities, servants, if we are 
permitted to use the word, are generally 
found to be devoted followers of fashion, 
and if not able to use the costliest mate- 
rials, they compensate for this by the extra 
fashionable cut of their garments. It is an 
evil to be deplored. It fosters vanity, it 
makes them unhappy and discontented 
with their inferior station, it urges them 
to an undue extravagance, it makes them 
unwilling to render valuable service, and 
what is still more to be lamented, it often 
leads them to positive vice to obtain the 
means of gratifying their silly vanity. 
Piety is the only remedy, and even the 
power of this is diminished by the fashion- 
able extravagance of their superiors in 
fortune, who profess to be members of the 
Church. «Like master, like man,” is an 
old saying which is not yet obsolete. If 
vanity is the besetting sin of the mistress, 
why should it not be of the maid? 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[RDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.] 
; 


Beauty and Splendour of the French Capital— 
Finger-marks of Napoleon III.—His Large 
Expenditures and Grand Ideas—A Glance 
at the Most Notable Points—The Place de la 
Concorde, Champs Elysées, and Bois de Bo- 
logne— Celebration of the. Annexation of Nice 
and Savoy—Grand Military Review by the 
Emperor and Empress —Brilliant lilumina- 
tion—The Tomb of Napoleon and Hotel des 
Invalids—Gobelin and Sevres Manufactories. 


If there were no other evidence that the 
Emperor of the French is a man of extraor- 
dinary powers, the present condition of Paris, 
compared with what it formerly was, would 
be sufficient. In its most prominent features 
it seems scarcely the same city which I saw 
here some years ago. It is not simply that 
there has been a lavish expenditure of money, 
but the sagacity, judgment, and the admirable 
reference to important ends to be accomplished, 
is most to be remarked. Within the few years 
that he has occupied the throne, the Emperor 
has made Paris, perhaps the most splendid 
capital in the world. In his enlargement of 
the Palace of the Louvre, he has far out- 
stripped his royal predecessors, his part of it 
being much the richest and grandest. In 
this, as in all his undertakings, he shows that 
he has no notion of doing things on @ mean 
or small scale. His ideas are magnificent. 
And it is not simply in palatial improvements, 
opening new streets and boulevards, that his 
powerful presence is manifest; you see it as a 
great impulsive force every where. There is 
an animation, energy, and apparent pros- 
perity, which is very striking, and in great 
contrast with the dull routine style of things 
which prevailed even in the days of Louis 
Philippe. One cannot help feeling that a 
mighty hand laid hold of the material interests 
of this great capital with a gigantic grasp, 
and had given them a prodigious acceleration. 
To my mind it seems as if France has never 
had a sovereéign—not even Napoleon the First 
—whose imprint will be left more splendidly 
or more intelligibly upon the national capital. 
In a thousand ways Louis Napoleon is writ- 
ing for himself a record which will be read 
with pride by the French people in coming 
time, and which will secure for bim their 
verdict as in the front rank of their greatest 
sovereigns. And what is to his credit, too, 
whilst his illustrious uncle won his immor- 
tality chiefly through the bloody fields of war, 
the present Emperor is achieving his, for the 
most part, by the arts of peace. Ile may be 
in some respects a bad man, but beyond all 
doubt he is a very great man. I suppose no 
one questions that he is to-day by far the first 
sovereign in Europe. 

Since our brief sojourn in Paris, I have 
been often. constrained to say that if there 
were no hereafter, and if men were allowed 
to act upon the principle of the rich man who 
said to himself, ‘‘Soul take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,” certainly this would be 
the Paradise of all earthly dwelling-places. 
Whatever can minister to the gratification of 
a mere worldly taste is to be had here, and in 
profusion. Lovers of pleasure can find abun- 
dant sources of gratification open on every 
hand, and at comparatively small expense. 
It would really seem as if these Parisians had 
laid out their atcount to take all their good 
things in this world, and as if they were 
determined to make the most of their time 
and opportunities. Nor are they alone in 
quaffing their draughts of pleasure. A large 
portion of Americans who come abroad find 
their chief delight in Paris; so also do mul- 
titudes of the English, who are happy to ex- 
change their dingy capital for this gay and 
elegant resort; and so do a great number of 
Russians, whe fly from their bleak northern 
skies to these more sunny scenes. 

By far the most elegant street of Paris, 
especially since Napoleon III. laid his plastic 
hand upon it, is the Rue Rivoli. Here are the 
great hotels, the most costly buildings, the 
fashionable shops, and the greatest throngs 
of the busy and the gay. One of its pecu- 
liarities is the arcades, or arch-ways which 
cover the side-walks, so that the pedestrian is 
protected in all weathers, whether there be 
sun or rain, the second stories of the houses 
projecting entirely over the side-walks, and 
being supported on pillars. A portion of this 
fine street, too, overlooks the extensive and 
beautiful gardens of the Tuilleries, and the 
elegant Place dela Concorde. The latter is 
an extensive open space, occupying several 
acres, adorned with colossal statues, splendid 
fountains, a graceful obelisk which the first 
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Napoleon transported from Egypt, and with | 
the Legislative Hall and other public build- 
ings for a back-ground, the ‘out-ensemble con- 
stituting the most attractive and imposing 
spectacle of the sort probably in all Europe. | 

From this elegant plaza, runs for a mile or 
more the Champs Elysées, also unsurpassed by 
any avenue of its kind. Here, too, the Em- 
peror is laying out, without stint, money and 
good taste in enlarging the pleasure-grounds. 
on either side, and multiplying choice trees, 
plants, and flowers, so as to make it as nearly 
as possible the elysium which its name im- 
plies. At the further extremity, and occupy- 
ing a commanding eminence, and as a fit 
culmination for such an avenue, rises in lofty 
and massive proportions the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, erected by the first Napoleon in com- 
memoration of his victories; and though evi- 
dently a copy from similar arches reared by 
the old Emperors at Rome, far exceeds them 
in dimensions and colossal grandeur. 


But even the Arc de Triomphe does not 
terminate the splendid and beautiful scene to 
which we have been introduced at the Garden 
of the Tuilleries and the Place de la Concorde; 
for when we have attained this point, we are 
only at the entrance of the Bois de Bologne, 
the finest park in Europe. Think of pleasure 
grounds extending for some six miles, every 
foot of which is kept as trim and clean as the 
choicest royal gardens, with shady graveled 
walks, hiding themselves in the dark woods; 
with spacious avenues and serpentine roads; 
with parterres of flowers, and grass-plots all 
shorn, and swept, and rolled till they look 
like velvet, with a miniature lake, and a fairy 
temple, and beautiful boats, and graceful 
swans, and rustic grottoes, and sparkling 
waterfalls—let the reader picture all this to 
himself, and he may —. little idea of 
the great park of the P&risians. On a plea- 
sant afternoon, too, these sylvan scenes are 
enlivened by a gay parade of the equipages 
of the rich and the titled, and very generally 
also by the captivating presence of the beauti- 
ful Empress herself. I have spoken first of 
these features of Paris, because, in my estima- 
tion, they are by far her chiefest charms. 
Nature is here allowed to unfold her beauties, 
and where art intrudes, it is to heighten the 
pleasing effect. 

There is another department, however, in 
which Paris excels, and this we had the op- 
portunity of enjoying—I mean public dis- 
plays. The time of our visit has happened to 
include the day set apart for celebrating the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, and as this is 
perhaps the most tangible product of the 
blood and treasure spent in the Italian war, 
and as it is the first enlargement of the na- 
tional domain—at least in Europe—since the 
reign of the first Napoleon, of course it could 


‘not but be a great day, and as sight-seers 


we could not fail to make the most of the 
occasion. 

The great event of the day was the review 
of the army by the Emperor. But what will 
American readers think of the European style 
of conducting newspapers, when I tell them 
that’ Galignani’s Messenger, the journal relied 
upon by English and Americans for informa- 
tion as to current affairs in Paris, had hardly 
a word in advance in regard to what was to 
be done or seen on this day, commemorative 
of a great event in French history. According 
to the usage on this side the water, there was 
a good deal published about the fete the day 
after, so that readers could have the satisfac- 
tion of learning the wonderful things they 
might have witnessed had they only known of 
them. Indeed thatsame peculiarity has struck 
us almost wherever we have been in Europe— 
that instead of heralding great occasions for 


days or weeks in advance, as we doin America, 


they leave the public to get their information 
as they best can beforehand, and then show 
their enterprise by p iblishing a full report the 
next day. In this way strangers are very apt 
to find that the intelligence of what would 
have greatly interested them reaches them 


precisely ‘‘a day after the fair.” 


On the present occasion, however, we did 
not rely on the newspapers, and in company 
with an esteemed friend, one of the great 
bankers of New York, a parishioner of Dr. 
Potts, we set off some hours in advance for the 
Champs de Mars, where the display was to 
take place. But already every avenue leading 
to it was thronged, and we were met on our 
arrival with the announcement that carriages 
were not permitted to enter the field, and that 
no seats for spectators had been erected. Not 
to be discouraged, however, we persevered, and 
by dint of the all-powerful golden key soon 
gained access to an upper window, command- 
ing a fine view of the entire ground. From 
every quarter thousands on thousands of 
troops were pouring in, regiment after regi- 
ment of infantry—many of them fresh from 
the bloody fields of Italy—great squadrons of 
cavalry, and long lines of artillery, each piece 
of cannon drawn by six beautiful horses. 
After a very long time, the last of this appa- 
rently almost endl military array had 
reached its allotted place, and on either side 
the field they remained awaiting the arrival of 
the Emperor. Just then the beautiful Empress 
passed near our window in her private car- 
riage, and entered the grounds of the Ecole 
Militaire, from which she was herself after- 
wards to take part in the parade. The Empe- 
ror was also expected by the same route, but 
he has learned enough of the perils of such 
public occasions to take good care to come by 
some other way than that by which he is look- 
ed for, and so he made his appearance from 
precisely the opposite quarter. He was es- 
corted by his elegant Cente Gardé in their gay 
sky-blue dress, together with one of the Mar- 
shals of France, and the Imperial staff. Le 
rode alone, between the sections of his escort, 
on asteed that looked more like a racer than 
a war horse. As he passed down one side of 
the long lines and up the other the bands 
played, ‘Hail to the chief, who in triumph 
advances,” and he was saluted with shouts of 
‘“‘ Vive l’ Empereur!” Then came the Empress 
in a coach and six, attended with another car- 
riage and a military escort, and as she passed 
up and down the lines she was, of course, 
greeted with enthusiasm. This part of the 
display being ended, the Empress took her 
station in a richly canopied balcony in front 
of the Ecole Militaire, and the Emperor, on 
horseback in front, whilst the entire army of 
60,000 or 80,000 men defiled before him, sa- 
luting him and strewing the ground with pa- 
pers containing congratulations, petitions, and 
possibly a good deal more. After staying till 


our curiosity was satisfied, we left the Empe- 


ror and his troops in the midst of their glory, 
and made our way elsewhere. 

Such a display was, of course, a novel and 
imposing affair to our republican eyes, and 
once in one’s life-time it may be well enough 
to see it; but I confess that in addition to con- 
templating the potentialities of this mighty 
force for horrors and sorrows, my mind was 
occupied no little portion of the time in pon- 
dering the question of economics involved in 
all this. If those swords were only turned 
into pruning-hooks, and those cannon into 
ploughshares, and those 20,000 fine horses and 
80,000 sturdy men only turned into the fertile 
fields of France, what a patpable addition there 
would be to the productive power of the coun- 
try, and what a saving to the pockets of an 
over-taxed population. But the Emperor must 
have his grand army, and his liege subjects 
must “ pay the piper.” The return meted out 
to them is “‘the glory of France,” and the spec- 
tacle of an occasional dazzling field day such 
as this. Let the favoured people of our own 
happy land return humble and hearty thanks 
that they are oppressed with no such burdens. 

But the celebration of the enlargement of 
the area of France did not terminate with the 
military review in the Champs de Mars. In 
the evening the city was aglow with a brilliant 
illumination. The elegant Rue Rivoli spar- 
kled with a long vista of gas-jets. The Hotel 
de Ville was ablaze to its topmost turrets, the 
Place de la Concorde, and the Legislative 
Hall stood out in lines of fire, and the Champs 
Elysées, with its temple of variegated lamps 
amid the groves and flowers, was like a fairy 
scene. Upon the whole, for ourselves, we 
were much obliged to the Emperor for <his 
item of entertainment which we Americans 
had the opportunity of witnessing; and we 
were profoundly impressed with the idea that 


BSBYTERIANG 


Napoleon thoroughly comprehends the charac- 


ter of the people he has to deal with, and well 
knows how to keep them quiet by tickling 
their fancy. | | 

Of course, whilst witnessing the grandeur 
and glory of the Napoleon that is, we could not 
fail also to make our pilgrimage to the manes 
of the Napoleon that was. The reader is awaro 
that not far from twenty years ago, the ashes 
of the first Napoleon were transported from 
their lonely grave in St. Helena to Paris, 
where they were then laid in a temporary 
mausoleum in the Hotel des Invalids. Since 
the present Emperor has been in power, he 
has constructed a magnificent tomb beneath 
the rotunda of this imposing military hospital; 
but although it has been completed for years, 
the illustrious ashes still repose in their tem- 
porary resting-place. The splendid tomb, 
with its rich gates of bronze, its graceful carya- 
tides, its elegant marble floor, inlaid with a 
green laurel wreath, and with the names of 
the hero’s most brilliant battles, and the 
massive porphyry sarcophagus, with its lid 
slid back, all still stands there waiting in vain 
for its appointed tenant. Why the interment 
is not accomplished, who knows? That mys- 
terious mind which holds turbulent France in 
subjection, doubtless has its reasons, but what- 
ever they may be, the public are not to know 
them. It is conjectured by some that he is 
only waiting until he can venture to lay the 
ashes of a Napoleon in St. Denis, side by side 
with the legitimate kings of France; whilst 
others say that he is reserving the magnificent 
sepulchre for himself, in the idea that a greater 
than the first Napoleon is yet to be interred. 
But after all, who knows? | 

The Hotel des Invalids, under whose lofty 
and graceful dome this tomb has been con- 
structed, is one of the most interesting of the 
notable objects of Paris to the stranger. You 
there see not only the bountiful provision 
which France makes for her faithful old sol- 
diers, but you are in the midst of the last vesti- 
ges of those great armies with which the great- 
est of modern warriors once shook to its centre 
this old world. And here, in these scarred 
and battered men—men with one arm and no 
arms, and one leg and no legs—you may see 
some little of the price with which is pur- 
chased military glory. Poor fellows! they 
bore the brunt, and were made to be maimed 
for life, that history might write, not their 
names, but the name of Napoleon in the re- 
cord of its illustrious martial heroes. The 
soldiers do the fighting, and their great chief- 
tain wears the imperishable laurels. Never- 
theless, these old relics, who limp on their 
crutches through the corridors of this hospital, 
seem to think it was glory enough to have 
fought under such a general, and find solace 
for their waning hours in fighting over their 
battles whenever they can find willing audi- 
tors. The undying adoration, too, of the 
French people for the great Napoleon is re- 
markable. q'o-day the throng pressing up to 
the gate of the mausoleum to cast a look on 
that coffin, surmounted with the coat, chapeau, 
and sword of the dead hero, is as dense as it 
was when I stood here more than seventeen 
years ago, when the remains were fresh from 
St. Helena. 

Among the most pleasant excursions to be 
made around Paris, are those to the govern- 
ment manufactories of Sevrés porcelain, and 
Gobelin tapestry; for here one sees the arts of 
peace, and that, too, in the highest perfection. 
Those who have only seen the bits of Sevrés 
here and there to be met with in America, or 
who even saw the Sevrés and Gobelins exhibi- 
ted in the World’s Fair in New York, can have 
but little idea of the richness and beauty of 
thé artistic treasures to be found in these es- 
tablishments. The loveliest bouquets of flowers, 
the most delicious landscapes, and the most 
life-like portraits are portrayed upon porce- 
4ain, itself wrought into the most graceful and 
exquisite forms—with a beauty and delicacy 
worthy of masters in the schools of painting. 
It was no easy matter, for some of us whose 
tastes, unfortunately perhaps, lie very strong- 
ly in the artistic direction, to walk through 
these saloons, loaded with creations of beauty, 
without breaking one of the commandments, 
by coveting our neighbour’s goods. Many of 
them were for sale, it is true, but the price 
even of the minor ones required a richer purse 
than ours, and, moreover, it was not the minor 
ones upon which our admiration was lavished. 
Eugenie, of ‘course, was one of the fawyourite 
subjects for the artistic pencil, and on many a 
piece of porcelain sits her graceful figure, 
robed in the favourite green. 

But it is difficult to decide between the rival 
claim of this establishment and the Gobelin 
factory, where hands of equal skill are work- 
ing out of threads, on a grander scale, pictures 
of equal beauty. Some of these are richly 
tufted rugs, designed for the tread of royal 


feet, and others great coverings intended to 


hang on the walls of royal State apartments. 
Years of eye-sight and patient toil are. often 
required for the completion. of one of these. 
One which has long hung here, and which it 
is a little surprising the present Emperor has 
not removed, represents Josephine with a tear 
on her cheek, and agony in her expression, 
reading the letter of Napoleon announcing his 
purpose for a divorce. By far the most promi- 
nent of the subjects at present being worked 
out, is the Emperor and the Empress. These 
are intended as presents to the various crown- 
ed heads; personages whom his Majesty may 
be pleased to compliment. Louis Napoleon 
has a long head on those square shoulders of 
his, and sees a great way from under those 
sleepy, drooping eye-lids. He is determined, 
happen what will to him and his, that he will 
get himself and the beautiful Empress on the 
walls of every royal palace in Europe, and in 
so costly and attractive a shape, that the royal 
owners would hardly be willing to part with 
the elegant decoration. Napoleon III. can 
take care of himself, provided murderous pis- 
tols and infernal machines continue as hereto- 
fore to miss their mark. | 

In casting my eye over what I have written, 
I find that it has a little coleur de rose, and 
the reader may possibly have concluded that 
the writer, like so many other Americans, re- 
gards Paris as Paradise. This would be a 
great mistake. Paris is by no means a city 
after the heart of your correspondent. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A MINISTER DECEASED. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Puget 
Sound, Oregon, held June 30th, the follow- 
ing resolutions with regard to the death of 
the Rev. J. W. Goodell were adopted, viz: 

Whereas, In the providence of God we are 
called to mourn the loss of one of our number, 
the Rev. J. W. Goodell, who departed this 
life in November last; therefore 

Resolved, 1st. That while we mourn his loss, 
yet we rejoice in the hope of the glory of God, 
feeling that our loss and that of the church 
here has been to him an eternal gain. 

Resolved, 2d. That in the dispensation of 
God’s providence we recognize the hand of 
God, who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will, and are admonished by the 
suddenness of his decease to work while it is 
called to-day, and to be also ready, since we 
know not the day, or the hour when the Son 
of Man shall call us home. 

Resolved, 3d. That we sympathize deeply 
with the bereaved family of our departed bro- 
ther, and would earnestly pray that this af- 
fliction may be truly sanctified to their spirit- 
ual and eternal good, especially to that portion 
of the family who are still out of Christ. 

Resolved, 4th. That the Stated Clerk be in- 
structed to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased, and in connec- 
tion with the minutes of this meeting of Pres- 
bytery, to forward copies for publication in 
the New York Observer and Presbyterian. 

By order of Presbytery, 

Georae W. Stoan, Stated Clerk. 


Sunpay-scHoots.—The Rev. Dr. Tyng 
states that in the thirty-one years he has 
been a city pastor, and personally connected 
with large Sunday-schools, he has received 
over three hundred youths of both sexes to 
the Lord’s table, directly from the Sunday- 
schools, and he has no doubt that two hun- 
dred more united*with his church as a re- 
sult of the influence of previous Sunday- 
school instruction. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Personal Recollections of the Late 
Charles E. Hedges. 


Messrs. Editors—I am far from being one 
of those who look constantly for some one 
to eulogize. I never do it in my ministra- 
tions as a pastor; for it appears to me to 
useless and greatly out of taste, if not in- 
jurious. Still I think we may sometimes 
state facts concerning the dead that are 
known only to few, but edifying to all, with- 
out being guilty of eulogizing. That is just 
what I wish to do in the case of my be- 
loved brother who has just slept in Jesus 
far away from home and friends. I feel 
that it is due to him and the church to 
which he belonged. I undertake to do it, 
simply because I am persuaded that I was 
one of his most intimate friends, as well as 
a classmate, both in college and seminary. 

Of his early life I have no knowledge. 
My first interview with him was under the 
classic shades of Princeton, N. J., in the 
fall of 1852. He was small of stature, and 
of a delicate frame: be possessed keen sen- 
sibilities, and a warm, confiding heart. 
His judgment was unusually good, his at- 
tachments strong, and his mind well- 
balanced. His favourite study in college 
was mathematics, and yet he had good taste 
for the classics. 

As a student he was faithful and labori- 
ous. He looked upon his studies as a duty 
which he had to perform, and took pleasure 
in attending to them. He stood high in 
his class as a scholar, but higher in the 
esteem of his classmates as a friend. I 
always thought that his extreme diffidence 
beclouded, in some degree, his talents, and 
would in time interfere materially with his 
usefulness. But, alas! how foolish are our 
conclusions often, because we are unable to 
penetrate the future. The lovely grace of 
modesty was given him to shed a lustre on 
his brief career, and a ray of beauty on his 
memory. 

As a Christian he was uncommonly cor- 
rect and conscientious. He did not belong 
to that class of students who attend sufh- 
ciently to their devotional exercises to pa- 
cify their conscience, and to their studies to 
obtain a diploma, but he lived in the atmos- 
phere of heaven, and breathed 

“ The Christian’s native air.” 

He made his studies while in the seminary 
not only an intellectual exercise, but a 
means of spiritual improvement. He pur- 
sued them like a man looking for hid trea- 
sures, and found in them much to strengthen 
and elevate his soul. His piety was not of 
the demonstrative kind, partly on account 
of his modesty, and partly on account of 
constitutional peculiarities. He was not a 
‘man of feeling,” but of principle. He 
deemed this a safer guide to immortality 
than the spasmodic fits of feeling, so com- 
mon among young Christians. He was, on 
this account, always calm and serene, and 
scarcely ever on the top of Pisgah or in 
the deep valley of despondency. 

As a preacher he was sound and instruc- 
tive. He did not possess those gifts that 
dazzle the multitude, and obtain for their 
possessor an ephemeral popularity; but was 
endowed with those of a more homely cast, 
but of greater value. His personal appear- 
ance was not prepossessing, and his gestures 
were too angular. His voice was feeble, and 
his intonations rather indistinct. He was 


not flippant with his tongue, or ready to. 


speak on any subject without due prepara- 
tion. He was a firm believer in doing every- 
thing to the best of his abilities. He held 
that it was necessary to have “oil well 
beaten for the sanctuary,’’ and spared no 
labour to accomplish it. He fed the people 
of God with the true marrow of the Gospel, 
even if his mathematical mind failed to dress 
it up with beautiful and delicious flowers. 
There was a maturity about his productions 
not usually found among persons of his age. 
From these elements of Charles E. 
Hedges’ character you cannot help con- 
cluding that he was a young man of great 
promise, and likely to be a faithful labourer 
in God’s vineyard. 
But he is gone. The gap which he left 
must be filled. O that the pious, talented 
young men of the Church would lay this to 
heart! O that some of them would step 
furward to take the places of our fallen vete- 
rans and youthful soldiers of the cross! 
O that the Church would be more earnest 
in her prayer that ‘God would send more 
laboygers to the harvest!” W. C. R. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DRUSES. 


Messrs. Editors—Your quotation from a 
London Review in reference to the his- 
tory of the Druses, calls to mind an article 
in the Biblical Repertory of April 1829, 
by Dr. Addison Alexander—then in the 
twenticth year of his age. He attributes 
much of the mystery enveloping their real 
religious character to their remarkable facil- 
ity of conforming externally to the rites and 
opinions of those with whom they come in 
contact, whether Christian or Moslem. He 
traces their origin to the dissensions which 
arose on the choice of the first successor 
of Mohammed, coming down in their in- 
fluence to the times of the Caliph Hakem 
(A. D. 996,) whose reign combined the 
wildest madness with the most extravagant 
impiety, at length claiming for himself 
divine attributes and honours. Upon his 
assassination, the masses returned to the 
Koran, and the only community known to 
have retained the system of the insane 
Hakem were the Druses of Mount Libanus, 
‘cand even among them it is a secret to 
this day.” 

As an organized government, the Druses 
are first mentioned in the twelfth century. 
That they should be permitted to reside in 
the midst of Mussulmans undisturbed, is 
accounted for by the fact that the Turkish 
Moslems are of Tartar origin, and their 
religious prejudices were not so strong a8 
those of the Arabians, so that when the 
former invaded Syria, they tolerated, or 
overlooked the Druses. Kmboldened by 
this contempt, the Druses committed de- 
predations on the adjacent regions, and the 
Turks subdued them near the end of the 
fifteenth century; but until 1770, there 
was a succession of revolts and conflicts. 
In that year, the Druses united with the 
Pasha of Tripoli against Ali Bey, and were 
defeated, and their power broken. 

As to their religion, the article says it 
is professedly based on what they call 
‘«‘Unity’—applying not only to the Deity, 
but to their faith as a combination or con- 
centration of all other creeds—a grand 
universal medium between all extremes. 
Here the writer asserts a characteristic 
which seems strangely at variance with the 
present scenes in Syria, if it be at all a 
religious persecution—“ it is on this ground 
that they are so completely tolerant, never 
offering any opposition, nor expressing a 
dislike to the doctrines or services of any 
other sect.” 

The article in the Repertory then gives 
an abstract of the system of the Druses, 
compiled from the travels of Carsten Nie- 
buhr. The doctrines are substantially as 


given in your extract from the London 


review. In their polity, they are divided 
into Ecclesiastics and Seculars—the former 
resembling in many respects the Romish 
priesthood.» The religious orders consider 
themselves so superior to the secular, that 
they scorn to be teachers of the children— 
an office ‘filled exclusively by Christians; 


a circumstance which accounts for the 


number of Maronites residing on the moun- 
tain, and apparently amalgamated with the 
Druses.” The separation is so wide that 
the ecclesiastics keep the religion to them- 


| selvesias « privileged secret ; hence the 


mass mere deists, with fow sentiments 
or feelings, and no exterior forms, of a 
réligious nature. ‘They are all tillers of 
the ground, but are able to raise, on an 
emesgency, a. wilitia of forty thousand 
able-bodied men. Their manners are char- 


acterised by primitive simplicity combined |- 


with a delicate politeness, occasioned pro- 
bably by their elevated notions respecting 
the female sex.” We must lift up our 
hands at this part of the description, as a 
wonderful evidence of what changes thirty 
years may produce. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINISTERAL SUPPORT. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Presbylery of 


Monmout 


The Committee to which was referred the } 


overture respecting ministerial support, sent 
to the Presbyteries by the Synod of New 
Jersey, presented the following report, 
which was adopted: | 

Resolved 1st. That the united officers of each 
congregation be required to meet at the call of 
the session of the church to inquire into the 
state of the pastoral support in their congrega- 
tions, and if, upon’ investigation, it shall be 
found to be inadequate to the comfortable 
maintenance of the pastor and his family, that 
they take immediate measures to secure the 
same. | 
Resolved 2d. That in order to provide more 
adequately for the support of the various pas- 
tors, and as a matter of moral obligation upon 
the part of those subscribing, or in any way 
becoming obligated with regard to the pastor’s 
support, we request the officers to endeavour 
more faithfully to secure any and all monies 
pledged for that purpose, and as being in the 
view of the Presbytery a matter of important 
Christian duty, efforts be made by the officers 
of the church to obtain from each member the 
annual payment of such amount of salary as 
“a be proportionate to his ability. 

esolved 3d. That a written report of the 

action of the officers be made to the Presbytery 
at its next stated meeting in September. 

Ordered, That an attested copy of the above 
resolutions be sent by the Stated Clerk to each 
pastor and stated supply, and that they be re- 
quired to be read to the people. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


During the sessions of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, at Petersburg, Adams county, Pa., 
on August 14th and 15th, the Rev. William C. 
Cuttell, pastor elect of the church at Harris- 
burg, was received from the Presbytery of 
Newton, and arrangements ‘made for his in- 
stallation. 

The pastoral relation existing between the 
Rev. George Morris and the church of Silvers’ 
Spring was dissolved, with great reluctance, 
and only at Mr. Morris’s earnest request. — 

The Rev. Edwin Emerson was released from 
his pastoral charge at Greencastle, with a 
view to his acceptaace of a professorship in 
the Troy University, Troy, New York. 

The Rev. Messrs. Hayes, Eells, Mitchell, 
and Davis; and ruling elders Blair, Bailey, 
Means, and Clendennin, were appointed a 
committee to organize a church at Mechanics- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, October 6th, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. , 

The Rev. James F. Kennedy was appointed 
to preach at Waynesboro, on the second Sab- 
bath in September, (9th inst.); the Rev. 
Joseph Clark his alternate. : 

Dr. Creigh was appointed to preach at 
Greencastle on the fourth Sabbath in Septem- 
ber, (23d inst.,) and declare the pulpit vacant. 

The Rev. J. A. Murray was appointed to 
preach at Silvers’ Spring, at his discretion, 
and declare the pulpit vacant. | 
_ The following was adopted: 

Resolved. That the thanks of this Presbytery be 
tendered to the congregation of Petersburg, for 
their hospitality and politeness, during. our ses- 
sions—and that we also express to the Church our 
deep sympathy for them, and for the dear brother 
whom we hoped to ordain and install as their pas- 
tor, upon whom God has laid his afflicting hand. 

T. K. Davis, Assistant Clerk. 


From the Pacific Expositor. 


KEEP ME NOT HERE. 


LINES WRITTEN ON RECOVERING FROM SICKNBSS. 


BY GEORGE BURROWES, 


Let me go, for the day breaketh—Gen. xxxii. 26. 


Keep me not here! A voice from heaven is calling, 
Arise, my love, my fair one, come away ; 
Unearthly light around my soul is falling, 
The glory—dawn of heaven’s eternal day. 
Keep me not here! Amid that light descending 
Angels an escort stand in bright array; 
A choral welcome harps and voices blending, 
They point to heaven—arise and come away. 
Keep me not here! Far on yon heavenly mountain | 
Of frankincense and myrrh, till break of day, 
Is he awaiting me by life’s pure fountain,— 
Give me an angel’s wings to soar away. 


Keep me not here! The vale of death is glowing, 


Its shades and terrors lighted into day; 
The saints in light with wreaths triumphal strewing 
Its fearful path, are beekoning me away. 
Keep me nothere! My deepest spirit gushing 
With glowing love to Jesus, bursts this clay; 
Love’s deep-toned calmness sin’s last tremor hushing, 
Can rest not hereon earth, away! away! 


Keep me not here! Around my soul is falling 

Heaven’s mantling robe of love, heaven’s boundless day; 
I hear a voice from heaven—’tis Jesus calling, 

Arise, my love, my fair one, come away. 


GOOD FRUITS IN IRELAND. 


The corregpondent of the New York 
Evangelist thus speaks in a late letter of 
the marvellous work of God in Ireland. 

‘‘T have been in some of the less visited 
parts of this country. The revival is uni- 
versal. Religion is the great business of 
the people. Prayer-meetings and Sabbath- 
schools embrace the great bulk of the 
young and old. Tents, in shaded spots, are 
erected where the outskirts of congregations 
touch to catch the outlyers. Many minis- 
ters preach every evening, and pious laymen 
supplement their labours. Ministers say 
they are as much astonished at the tone of 
spirituality that pervades the people as they 
used to be distressed at their indifference. 

‘‘ And, as to hearing, the people employ 
all the fragments of time, that they may get 
leisure to attend preaching. “Diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” They have learned how to com- 
bine them. They never tire listening if 
only the preaching be expository, practical, 
and affectionately earnest. 

“T preached ten sermons, in as many 
days, in places in three counties, and [ 
never saw such listeners. No need to apol- 
ogize for length. They never tire; and the 
ministers say there is no fear of overfeed- 
ing. They delight as much in pondering 
and conversing as in hearing. Such people 
are the true soldiers of the cross.”’ 


— 


The French Government and the Pope. 


The Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship has addressed a circular to the 
Romish bishops, on the subject of a Society 
which has been established for the defence 
of the Pope. The circular states:—*“ It 
will appear to every body from an analysis 
of the statutes of the ‘ Archiconfrérie de 
Saint Pierre es Liens,’ and from the circu- 
lars of the Central Committee, that this So- 
ciety, which is principally compcsed of lay- 
men, has a political as well as a religious 
object, and that it openly denies the rights 
of the State and the obligations of the citi- 
zen, by imposing on its members entire 
submission to the Sovereign Pontiff, without 
distinguishing temporal order from the 
spiritual. “I add that, in reserving to itself 
the faculty of acting according to circum- 
stances, and by all the means calculated to 
defend Roman policy in the external affairs 
in which it may be engaged, the Society 
usurps @ sovereign part which only belongs 
to the Government of France, and that it 
assumes completely the attitude of a secret 
and prohibited society, by endeavouring to 
extend over the country, without any legal 
authorization, a system of enrolment and 
correspondence, directed by a central and 
diocesan Committee... .. I am assured in 
advance, Monscigneur, that the simple read- | 


ing of the regulations will prevent yeu from 
lending your co-operation to this Associa- 
tion; but I consider it opportune to pray your 
Grandeur to make known to such members 
of your clergy as may be disposed to join it, 
that the Government will not hesitate to dis- 
solve a Society, the mere existence of which 
is an infraction of our penal laws.” 


FROM SYRIA. 


In accordance with the convention 
agreed upon at Paris, the French Govern- 
ment is moving with the greatest energy in 
the Syrian affair. About 10,000 French 
troops have already sailed for Beirut. Fif- 
teen hundred marines are to be landed: 
on the coast, from English vessels in 
the harbour. The Turkish Government 
also seems to be thoroughly frightened at 
the exposure of ber own complicity in the 
slaughters, and to be now making every ef- 
fort to win back the favour of the Western 


powers, by bringing the offenders to pun- 


ishment. 


Advices from Damascus to August 5th, state 
that Fuad Pasha bas surrounded Lebanon 
with troops, and threatened to put them to 
the sword if the Druse Sheiks did not surren- 
der within two days. Twenty have already 
been taken, and nearly eight hundred other 
a arrests have been made. 

thousand camel loads of the plundered 
property has also been recovered. 

_The Sultan has made a speech, expressing 
his resolution to punish the Sytian offenders 
most severely, as well as his intention of re- 
ducing the vast lists of sinecures now occupied 
by high functionaries, and otherwise effecting 
economy in the finances of his Government. 

The Sultan is also about to address another 
letter to Queen Victoria, and the Emperor Na- 
poleon, expressing the desire to have the sole 
control over the punishment of the offenders. 

The news of the massacres at Baalbec has 
been confirmed, but no details have yet been 
received. 


From the London Times we obtain the 
following short and full description of the 
fearful condition to which Syria has been 
reduced : 


. “ After the burning of about one hundred 
and fifty towns, villages, and hamlets of the — 
Christians, the massacre of ten thousand per- 
sons, rendering about twenty thousand widows 
and orphans, reducing them to the utmost 
poverty, scattering them in every place, ill- 
treated and insulted by all nations, the Mos- | 
lems of Damascus, on the 9th instant, rose up 
against the Christians, burnt all their churches, 
and consulates, except those of 

ngland and Prussia, and murdered about six 
thousand; and also murdered the numerous 
clerical body of the capital, both Franks and 
natives, except about ten persons, and forced 
many women to become Moslems, married 
some of them, and killed some of them, while 
others were sold—the married for fifty piastres, 
and the unmarried for eighty. All this was 
done with the knowledge of the Government, 
their connivance and assistance, as is reported 
by Moslems themselves and the Prussian 
Consul. 

As to the remainder of the Christians, it is 
said that twelve thousand of them are in the 
Castle with the Pasha who has given them a 
slight subsistence, and many of them are dying 
daily of starvation; some also sought protec- 
tion with some respectable Moslems of the 
place; others, to the number of about three 
thousand, took refuge with Abd-el-Kader, the 
Algerine chief; a few also are at the English 
and Prussian consulates; the reason ascribed 
for not attacking these two places is that their 
respective powers are their coadjutors, servants 
of his Majesty the Sultan Abdul Medjid; but 
with regard to the other powers they spared 
nothing, but did all they could do against 
them, burning their convents and killing their 
clergy. The Christian quarter of Damascus 
became a complete ruin strewed with corpses; 
besides those who met their death, precipitated 
into wells, and flames of the burning houses, 
as many who could not find a place of escape 
hid themselves in wells, cellars, and other 
places, and who, being starved and faint, 
after remaining there two or three days, came 
out, but were met by their enemies, who either 
stoned them or threw them back into the 
flames—of these the number is not known. 


DANGER OF JERUSALEM. 


A letter received in Boston from Simeon 
Murad, the acting American Consul in Je- 
rusalem, says: 

Considerable anxiety is felt by the Christian 
European residents. The Arabs without the 
walls, to say nothing of those within, are evi- 
dently under unusual excitement. Those of 
Djbel Kuds and Djbel Mablous have already 
destroyed the surrounding crops. Bread is | 
beginning to be very dear, so that a loaf 
which ordinarily cost five paras now brings 
twenty, and scarce at that. The poor are 
suffering, and apprehensions of a fearful out- 
break are anticipated. There is no calculat- 
ing the amount of misery that would -follow, 
should the fanatical spirit of the Mohamme- 


| dans break forth, as it has on former occa- 


sions at Jerusalem, which has in past ages 
assed through more extraordinary scenes of 
bleed slaughter, and rapine, than, indeed, 
any other place on the whole face of the globe. 


We would call particular attention to the 
following extract from a letter addressed to 
the American Board, by Dr. Thomson, 
dated Beirut, July 19. 


It is in no sense now a war between Druses 
and Maronites, but a general rising of long- 
repressed Moslem fanaticism; and unless infi- 
nitely more energetic efforts are quickly put 
forth to arrest it, you will hear of other hor- 
rors which will drive the past wholly out of 
mind. We now know that this Moslem fury 
is capable of deeds which will make all Chris- 
tendom stand aghast. It will appear almost 
incredible that in these times of rapid convey- 
ances we have been held in agonizing suspense 
for fifty days before the Government has offer- 
ed to bestow any attention upon us. Thiscan 
be partly explained by the fact that all the 
Turkish Pashas and chief officers in this coun- 
try helped on the war. They are, too, great 
murderers, butchers, burners, and plunderers. 
This is admitted now on all hands. 

Of course these wretches deceived the cen- 
tral government as long as they could. Day 
before yesterday these miscreants were taken 
aback by the sudden arrival of Fuad Pasha, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and with para- 
mount authority. Already a change is visible 
in Beirut. Fuad Pasha is doing what he can 
to pacify the city and neighbourhood. We 
are now printing for him his famous procla- 
mations, &c., to scatter over the country. B«t 
immense will he the work of reconstructing 
society and government, and far more troops 
than are yet here are demanded. They are 
said to be on their way hither. Meanwhile a 
great naval fleet of all European nations is 
collecting, and a foreign occupation and com- 
pulsory co-operation is talked of. lies 
one great danger: if a foreign army lands at 
Beirut, every Christian in the interior is in 
danger of massacre. 

Our Committee are perfectly trustworthy. 
We have an admirable sub-committee, that | 
does all the real work. 

Caution the public against all volunteer 
beggars from this country. Not a dollar given 
to them will ever reach the poor sufferers. We 
hear that some have already gone, hoping to 
make capital out of these calamities. 

I have not time to write another line. Pray 
for us. By God’s help we shall stand by the 
ship as long as it can be made to hold toge- 
ther. Yours, as ever, W.M. Tomson. 


THE POPE MOVING. 

A letter from Rome, dated July 31st, says: 
“The Holy Father has sent his subscription 
of 5370 francs for the Maronites of Syria, and 
he has given orders that the Society of the 
Propaganda shall likewise subscribe. All the 
clergy approve the expedition, and are offer- 
ing up prayers that the French may interfere 
and establish themselves in Syria. Statistical 
returns to be found in the College of the Pro- 
paganda show that the Roman Catholic Ma- 
ronites amount to 500,000 souls, forming nine 
divisions, of which the principal are estab- 
lished at Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Beirut, 
and Sidon. ‘There are 100 convents, inhabited 
by 1000 monks. There are 300 churches, gn 
500 secular priests.” , 


rl 


Tue Creray AustrtA.—The Roman 
Catholic clergy in this empire comprise 13 
Archbishops, 52 Bishops, 700 convents, 
with 9000 nuns; 276 convents with 2900 
monks. The total number of clergy amounts 
to 28,000 individuals, who possess property 
valued at $250,000,000, either personal or 
in trust for the Church. We copy the 
above from a Roman Catholic foreign paper, 
which naively remarks:—‘ We think that 
this.is one of the reasons of the decay of 


this empire, once so powerful and respect- 
ed.”’ 
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,;Opmtawes or Tumotocy. By the Rev. A. Alexander 
Virginia. New York, 1860, 
- Philadelphia, William 


his as shoemaker. 


Hodge, Pastor of the Presbyterian are ae 


§ 
various compends and 


Carter & Brothers; P 


Martien. 8vo, pp. 522. 


_ Although we have seen 


, outlines of theology, we know of no one 80 satisfac- 
‘tory and so well adapted to present exigency as 


the one before us. It meets every question with 
reference to the present state of theology, and the 
manner io which its radical truths are discussed. 
It will scoordingly become an important aid to 


to pastors, and to Bible-clasees. It is suf- | 


students, 
ficiently full to satisfy readers generally who may 


_ @fish w@ attain an intelligent view of revealed truth, 


and will prove suggestive and stimulative to earn- 


est inquiry end study. Mr. Hodge is a son of our 
highly and justly esteemed Professor in the Theo- 


Seminary at Princeton, under whose super. 


“vision he has been carefully trained, and if we 


desired any stronger guaranty of the soundness of 


"the views embraced in the outline we have it in 
- the fact that, with bis permission, the questions 


used by his father in his theological instructions 


gre incorporated. The author has given to the 


subjects careful and independent thought and study, 


- gnd no reasonable expectation will be disappointed 
~ $n‘thé results of his labours. The volume is very 
handsomely got up by the publishers. 


Barer Tepartise on Canon anv 


oy ‘THs Sonirrures, for the Special 
Benefit of Junior Theological Students, but In- 

tended also for Private Christians in General. 

‘By Alexander MoClelland, Professor of Biblical 

Literature in the Theological Seminary at New 

Brunswick. New York, 1860, Robert Carter & 

Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred Mar- 

12mo, pp. 336. 

The new edition of Professor McClelland’s 
treatise is carefully revised and enlarged by the 
author. In a compressed form it is a very fair 
and agreeable exhibition of the discussion on the 
Canon end Interpretation of Scripture, although 
literalists will demur at some of his propositions. 
It is generally conceded that Dr. McClelland is a 
glear and original thinker, and the reader of his 
beok will not only see evidence of this, but of his 
peculiar, racy, and forcible method of expressing 
his thoughts. There is nothing diffuse or redun- 
dant in his method of treating a subject; his mean- 
ing is always plain, and his manner very direct. 
‘The book has been for some time before the public 
with approval, and this enlarged édition will be 
acceptable. 

A Missionary or, the Life of 
John Hunt, who was eminently successful in 
Converting the People of Figi from Cannibalism 
to Christianity. By George Stringer Rowe. New 
York. 1860; Carlton & Porter. 12mo, pp. 286. 
John Hunt died at the mission in Figi in the 

year 1848, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. He 

was born in England, and in his youth was a com- 
mon farm servant, without culture. His attention 
to religion was awakened under the Methodists, 
and when his piety became apparent, and his 
natural gifts were made known, he became an ex- 
horter, and then a.regular student in a theological 
schoel. He improved rapidly, and was then set 
apart as a missionary to Figi, where he laboured 
courageously, devotedly, and successfully, until, in 

the prime of life, his ministry was brought to a 

elose. The memoir, although bearing strong evi- 

dence of Methodist peculiarities, has much interest 

as the record of a truly good man. Although a 

believer in Christian perfection, he, like Wesley, 

in his dying hours was profoundly humble under 

a senso of his sins, and went hence penitently, ac- 

knowledging his deep personal unworthiness. 


Guraarp’s Saonsp Mapitations. Translated from 
the Latin by the Rev. W. M. Blackburn, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Baltimore, 1860, T. Newton Kurtz. 
18mo, pp. 280. 

Gerhard was a clergyman of Saxony, born in 
1582, and very eminent in his day for learning 
and piety. His devotional meditations, written in 
Latin, are here reproduced in an English dress. 
They are worthy of ravival as the expressions of a 
heart habitually under the impression of divine 
things, and their use now may tend to awaken a 
profounder sense of the worth of the soul and of 
the importance of communion with God than are 
common. 


Katis Ssrmour; or, How to Make Others Happy. 
Philadelphia, 1860, Presbyterian Board of Pubdli- 
cation, 18mo, pp. 232. : 

A pleasant and instructive story on un important 
subject. The volume is a very neat one, and is 
especially distinguished by three engravings print- 
ed in colours. These are beautifully executed, 
showing the progtess of the art in this country, and 
fully rivalling the best foreign specimens of the 
style. 
Tas Caunca, tts ConstiruTion anp 

By the Rev. Stuart Mitchell. Philadelphia, 1860» 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp- 

132. 


This brief and unpretentious treatise, by one of 
the younger clergy, is well worth a perusal. Its 
statements are definite and clear, and while the 
author’s preference for Presbyterianism is expli- 
citly expressed, there is no offensive assault on 
other denominations. 


Hastinas’ Caurca Music; or, Musical Composi- 
tions for Devotional Use in Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, Families, and Religious Circles, &c. By 
Thomas Hastings, Doctor of Music. New York, 
1860, Mason Brothers. Music form, pp. 304. 

A few weeks since we noticed three other col- 
lections of music by the same publishers, so that 
their depository furnishes a rich variety from which 
to choose. Mr. Hastings isso well known for his 
musical talents, and is so well skilled as a composer 
and collector, that the present work will commend 
itself. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS, 


Harper's Magazine for September has good read- 
ings and fine illustrations. The Sewing Bird, A 
Summer in New England, and the Structures and 
Habits of Spiders, we would particularly indicate. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., Fulton street, New 
York, we have received their reprint of the 
London Quarterly for July. This Review still 
holds its high literary position. The contents of 
the number are as follows:—1. The Missing Link 
and the London Poor. 2. Joseph Scaliger. 
3. Workmen’s Earnings and Savings. 4. The 
Cape and South Africa. 5. Ary Scheffer. 
6. Stonehenge. 7. Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
8. The Conservative Reaction. 

From the same publishers we have received 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August, containing— 
1. National Defences and Volunteers. 2. Lord 
Macaulay and Dundee. 3. The Pursuit of Tantia 
Topee. 4. The Great Earthquake at Lisbon. 
5. Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography—Part VII. 


6. Wycliffe and the Huguenots. 7. Domine, quo. 


vadis? 8. The Transition State of our Indian 
Empire. 

We have also received the Ladies’ Repository, 
Ladies’ Home Magazine, Home Missionary, Sai- 


lor’s Magazine; and Littell'’s Living Age. 


MANUFACTURE OF WAFERS. 


The mode of making the best quality of 
wafers, as practised by the English manu- 
facturers, is as follows:—Fine wheat flour 
is taken, and mixed with white of eggs and 
isinglass into a very smooth paste; this is 
spread over tin plates evenly, and dried in 
an oven, several of the plates being placed 
one over the other to communicate a glossy 
surface to the wafers. When dry, the 
sheets of paste thus formed are laid up in 
a pile, about an inch or more in depth, and 
cut into circular pieces by a hollow punch, 
which allows the wafers to pass up its tubu- 
lar cavity~and discharge themselves side- 
ways as the cutting proceeds, which is 
effected with great rapidity. The variety 
of colours that are ordinarily communicated 
to wafers is given to them in the paste by 
the usual pigments in the dry powder state, 
or previously dissolved in the water em- 


ployed. . 


Compensation for Natural Deprivations. 


There lives in Piacenza a deaf mute of 
extraordinary talent, E. G. M. Moser, a 
native of nsburg, who, until 1850, pur- 
Since then 
he has abandoned the awl, ip order to devote 
himself to study, and in a few years has 
learned, unassisted, fifteen languages, living 
and dead, besides many difilects. He can 
write them correctly, and make himself un- 
derstood in each one. He is a very ready 
accountant, and solves the most difficult 
problems with wonderful rapidity, by means 
of logarithms, of which he is a perfect mas- 
ter. He writes a hand, and can with 
great speed write backwards, words, entire 
sentences, or even a discourse. In 1848 he 
fought amongst the insurgents at the bar- 
ricades of Vienna, and his left cheek still 
bears the scar of a sabre wound. 


—, 


Heroism lives longer in the mind when 
associated with women than with men. 
Florence Nightingale and Grace Darling 
will be remembered when hundreds of their 


Make your home beautiful—bring to it flowers; 
Plant them around you to bud and to bloom; 
Let them give life to your loneliest hours— 
Let them bring life to enliven your gloom ; 
Make your own world—one that never has sorrowed— 
Of music, and sunshine, and gold summer air, 
A home-world, whose forehead care never has furrowed, 
And whose cheek of bright beauty shall ever be fair. | 


Make your home beautiful—weave round its portal 
Wreaths of the jessamine, and delicate sprays 
Of red fruited woodbine, with gay immortelle, 
That blesses and brightens wherever it strays; 
Gather the blossoms, too—one little flower, 
Varied verbena, or sweet mignionette, 
Still may bring bloom to your desolate bower, 
Still may be something to love and to pet. 


Make your home beautiful—gather the roses, 
That hoard up the sunshige with exquisite art ; 
Perchance they may pour, as your darkness closes, 
That soft summer sunshine down into your heart! 
If you can do so, 0! make it an Eden 
Of beauty and gladness—remember, ’tis wise: 
"Twill teach you to long fur that bome you are needing, 
That heaven of beauty beyond the blue skies. 


Make your home beautiful—sure, ’tis a duty— 
Call up your little ones—teach them to Walk, 
Hand in hand, with the wandering angel of beauty; 
Encourage their spirits with nature to talk; 
Gather them round you, and Jet them be learning 
Lessons, that drop from the delicate wings 
Of the bird and the butterfly—ever returning 
To Him who has made all these beautiful things. 


Make home a hive, where all beautiful feelings 
Cluster like"bees and their honey-dew bring; 
Make it a temple of holy revealings, 
And love its bright angel with “shadowing wing.” 
Then shall it be, when afar on life’s billows, 
Wherever your tempest-tossed children are flung, 
They will long for the shades of the home-weeping willow, 
And sing the sweet song which their mother had sung. 


A RELIABLE WITNESS. 


At the recent Ribbon trials in Dun- 
dalk, Ireland, before Justice Fitzgerald, 
the approver, Kelly, on cross-examina- 
tion, made this statement:—I can neither 
read nor write. I was half a year at school 
with Mr. Quinn. I was at one time asked 
to shoot a man, and I agreed to draw for it. 
I agreed at another time to point out a 
man’s house at Dromiskin, and they were 
to drag him out, and if they could not get 
him out, they were to burn his haggard. 
If they got him out they would beat him 
well any way. I would rather take a man’s 
life than break my oath—I would not like 
by a false oath to endanger my soul. The 
priest asked me at confession had I confess- 
ed all my sins. I told him I had; but I 
did not tell him about being a Ribbonman. 
If it was a sin, I told the priest a lie. 
Some priests are more against being Rib- 
bonmen than others—that is, speak more 
against it. The priest I went to in Liver- 
pool never asked me a word about it. I do 
not say I ever heard a priest say it was not. 


}a sin to be a Ribbonman, but they are not 


all so much against it as some. 


The Earth-Oil Wells of Burmah. 


The plateau on which the principal wells 
are situated is an irregular table with a 
gently rising surface, forming a sort of 
peninsula among the ravines. The wells 
are frequent along its upper surface, and on 
the sides and spurs of the ravines which 
bound it on the north and north-east. They 
are said to be about one hundred in num- 
ber; but of these some are exhausted or not 
worked. Those that we measured on the 
top of the plateau were 180 feet, 190 feet, 
and 270 feet in depth to the oil. One was 
said to be twenty cubits deeper than this 
last, wich would give a depth of about 306 
feet. The oil appears to be found in a 


of sulphur.— Yule’s Mission to the Court of 
Ava. | 


A MIRACULOUS IMAGE AT ROME. 


A letter from Rome, in the Paris Ultra- 
montane journal, the Monde, says:—‘‘ The 
Cardinal Vicar has published, by order of his 
Holiness, an invitation to the clergy and 
people of Rome to accompany processionally 
the miraculous image of the Virgin, which 
is to be conveyed from the Basilica of St. 
Mary to the church of Gesu.”’ According 
to Komish tradition, this image was painted 
by St. Luke the Evangelist, and St. Gregory 
the Great had it carried to St. Peter’s when 


| aterrible pestilence afflicted the city. Pope 


Paul V. had recourse to the same means on 
a similar occasion. Gregory XVI., in 1835 
and 1837, according to Popish authorities, 
only obtained the cessation of the cholera, 
which was committing great ravages, by the 
same means. Pope Pius IX. is now foullow- 
ing the example of his predecessors, and 
hopes to put a stop to the “moral pestilence”’ 
which Popish authorities say is now devas- 
tating Rome. 


PENCHANT FOR SILVER SPOONS. 


A curious case of supposed monomania has 
just been tried at Rochefort, France. The 
prisoner, R de la P——-, belonging to 
an honourable family in Spain, was well 
educated and well-to-do in the world, but 
he had an extraordinary desire to possess 
himself of other people’s plate. He had 
been condemned, at different times, to thirty- 
two years’ imprisonment, but the sentences 
had always been commuted. He did not sell 
the forks and spoons abstracted; he kept 
them by him some time, and then sent them 
back free of cost to their owners; but more 
than one servant had been ruined by unjust 
suspicions cast upon him by these peculations. 
It was stated on the trial that on one occa- 
sion, when escaping out of Spain for fear of 
the law, he was entrusted by a banker with 
a sum of 11,000 francs, which he duly de- 
livered, as requested, at Marseilles, but on 
his road he pocketed a silver spoon at an 
inn. His advocate put in a plea of insanity, 
but the Court condemned the prisoner to 
five years’ imprisonment and the costs. 


Curious Alleged Discovery in Floriculture 

It is said that Mayor Tiemann, at his paint 
factory in Manhattanville, New York, has 
accidentally made a discovery which threat- 
ens to revolutionize horticulture. One of 
the factory hands having thrown some 
liquid green paint of a particular kind on a 


with petals as green as grass. The paint 
had in ita peculiar and very penetrating 
chemical mixture, which Mr. Tiemann has 
since applied with other colours, to other 
plants—annual, biennial, and of the shrub 
kind—the result being invayiably that the 
flowers so watered took the hue of the li- 
quid deposited at their roots. By commenc- 
ing experiments early in the year, during 
seed time, and applying different colours, 
we shall no doubt soon be enabled to “ paint 
the lily,”’ which was Solomon’s ambition. 


GARIBALDI AND THE LADIES. 


The Giornale Officiale de Sicilia, of 
the 17th ult., publishes the text of the 
proclamation addressed by General (ari- 
baldi, ‘al bello e gentile sesso di Palermo.”’ 
The following is an extract of the docu- 
ment :—‘“‘ In confidence I present myself to 
you, noble ladies of Palermo, to confess an 
act of weakness. I, an old soldier of two 
worlds, shed tears and am distressed in 
mind. I weep not at the sight of the 
misery and misfortunes to which this un- 
happy city has been condemned; not with 
indignation at the sight of the butchery and 
of the bodies mutilated by the bombard- 
ment, but at the sight of the victims and 
orphans exposed to die of hunger. At the 
Orphan Asylum eighty per cent. of the in- 
mates perish for want of nourishment; and 
yet a very little would suffice to feed these 
bsings created in the image of God. But 
here I stop—I leave the rest to be under- 
stood by your generous hearts, already pal- 


pitating with pity at the sight of these mis- 


masculine peers and superiors are forgotten. ! fortunes.” 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


stratum of impure lignite, with a good deal” 


flower-bed occupied by white anemones, the- 
flowers have since made their appearance * 


OCCUPATION OF ANIMALS. 


Bees are geometricians. The cells are so 
constructed that, with the least quantity of 
material, they have the largest sized spaces 
and the least possible interstices. The mole 
is a meteorologist. The bird called the 
nive-killer is an arithmetician; also the 
crow, the wild turkey, and other birds. 
The torpedo, the ray, and electric eel are 
electricians. The nautilus is a navigator. 
He raises and lowers his sails, casts and 
weighs anchor, and performs nautical feats. 
Whole tribes of birds are musicians. The 
beaver is an architect, builder, and wood- 


cutter. He cuts down trees, and erects 
houses and dams. The marmot isa civil 
engineer. He does not only build houses, 


but constructs aqueducts and drains to keep 
them dry. The ant maintains a regular 
standing army. Wasps are paper manu- 
facturers. Caterpillars are silk-spinners. 
The squirrel is a ferryman. With a chip 
or a piece of bark for a boat, and his tail 
for a sail, he crosses a stream. Dogs, 
wolves, jackals, and many others are hun- 
ters. The black bear and heron are fisher- 
men. The ants are day-labourers. The 
monkey is a dandy and rope-dancer. 


EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 


It is a remarkable thing that the attitude 
of life is often preserved by the dead bodies 
of those who have been killed by lightning. 

‘‘That which particularly characterizes 
the effects of lightning,”’ writes M. Bondin, 
‘‘is its suddenness. At one time, the indi- 
vidual is killed dead on the spot, remaining 
in a sitting posture, or even on horseback. 
At another time he is thrown a long dis- 
tance.”’ » The first mention made of this 
kind of death is in the history of Alexander. 
‘During a dreadful tempest,” says Quintus 
Curtius, ‘‘which destroyed a thousand men, 
some were found supported against trees, as 
if still alive and talking with each other, 
and just in the attitude in which death had 
surprised them.”’ According to Carden, as 
quoted by Riviere, eight reapers taking 
their food under an oak were struck by 
lightning, and died, preserving their atti- 
tude—one of a man eating, another drink- 
ing. In Lorraine, a woman and one of her 
children were killed, and remained in a sit- 
ting posture. At Dover, a man killed with 
four horses was found under a bush. A 
man of law at Croyes was also killed when 
on horseback; the animal still continuing 
his journey, brought home his dead master, 
retaining the posture of a man on horse- 
back. On the llth of July, 1816, at 
Chateau-neuf, three ‘fire-balls fell on the 
church. Nine persons were killed, and 
eighty-two wounded. All the dogs found 
in the church were Killed, and retained the 
attitude which they previously had. 


I TAKE NOTHING FROM YOU. 


A young Indian had come to town for 
the purpose of selling moose-meat, which 
they frequently do. He called at the house 
of the missionary, whose wife chose a small 
part of the moose-deer, and requested the 
Indian to go across the street to have it 
weighed, as the Indians never carry any 
thing for that purpose with them. He 
did so, and returned in a few minutes, 
laying down a large piece of the best of the 
animal along with what had been selected. 
The wife of the missionary objected, say- 
ing, she “‘could not take so much.’”’ The 
Indian replied, ‘You must take it.”” On 
being asked ‘‘ What was the price?” he 
said, in Broken English, “I take nothing 
from you. De old lady (alluding to the 
person who weighed the meat) tell me you 


de wife of de good man who came far, far. 


over de sea to teach; and she say you pray 
for de Indian; and so I take nothing from 
you.’—FKarly Days. 


SEBASTOPOL. 


Mr. Gowan, the gentleman engaged in 
raising the sunken fleet at Sebastopol, writes 
toa friend in London:—“On July 9th I 
raised and brought alongside the wharf the 
sixty gun frigate Koolefchi, the large masts 
of which stood upright in the centre of the 
harbour. She is in good condition. Since 
you left I have raised some twelve vessels, 
among them four wooden and one iron war 
steamer, of 260 horse power each. The 
steamer Vladimir will be the next one, and 
after her the line-of-battle ships. I have 
paid great attention to the reparation of the 
cemeteries where your brave countrymen 
are buried, and have ornamented the ceme- 
teries where they repose. I have also 
caused extensive repairs to be made to the 


| graves of the French and Sardinians who 


were killed during the war, and in some 
cases I have covered. with concrete the 
graves of your generals. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the Russian Government and 
authorities have the greatest regard and 
respect for the graves of all; yet I think 
that some person should be appointed to 
look after the graves, for it can hardly be 
expected that the Russian Government 


could watch over 300 graveyards, covering 


over twenty square miles of territory. 


= 


Novel Capture of Whales by Poison. 


A very iftteresting paper has just been 
published by Professor Christison, the re- 
sult of some experiments suggested as long 
ago as 1831, by Messrs. W. & G. Young, 
of Leith, Scotland, for the capture of whales 
by means of poison, the agent being hydro- 
cyanic or prussic acid. This subtle poison 
was contained in glass tubes, in quantity 
about two ounces. Among other difficulties 
one was to discharge the poison from the 
glass tubes at the right time. After various 
trials, the plan fixed upon was to attach 
firmly-to each side of the harpoon, near the 
blade, one end of a strong copper wire, the 
other end of which passed obliquely over 
the tube, thereby securing it in its place, 


then through an oblique hole in the shaft, - 


close to the upper end of the tube, and, 
finally, to a bight in the rope where it was 
firmly secured. By these means the rope 
could not be drawn tight, as it would when 
the harpoon attached to it struck the whale, 
without crushing the tubes; the poison 
would then enter the whale, and death en- 
sue. The Messrs. Young accordingly sent 
a quantity of tubes charged with the poison 
by one of the ships engaged in the Green- 


land fishery, and on meeting with a fine | 


whale the harpoon was skilfully and deeply 
buried in its body; the leviathan immedi- 
ately “sounded,” or dived perpendicularly 
downwards, but in a very short time the 
rope relaxed, and the whale rose to the sur- 
face quite dead; but the men were so ap- 
palled by the terrible effect of the poisoned 
harpoon, that they declined to use any more 
of them. Subsequent experiments tend to 
convince the learned Professor that success 
will be established in this method of cap- 
turing the mighty leviathan of the deep. 


BOSTON ENTERPRISE. 


One of the most stupendous works of im- 
provement ever undertaken by any city in 
the United States is now going on immediately 
west of the Common in Boston. Some two 
hundred acres of flats are now being rapidly 
filled up. The property belongs to the State, 
and already some fifteen acres filled in 
have sold fur upwards of one million of dol- 
lars, and where but two years ago was but 
low marsh, are now rearing some of the most 
magnificent residences in the city. Mr. N. 
C. Munegon, from Baltimore, has the contract 
for the work, and it will require four years to 
complete it, at a cost of four million of dol- 
lars. The gravel and mould for the work is 
brought a distance of from six to ten miles, for 
which tracks have been laid, and some ten 
locomotives and one hundred cars are in con- 
stant use, besides the labour of two hundred 
men. It is estimated that the land, when 
filled in, will be worth ten million of dollars. 


pure air. 


gible to run. 


Another Arithmetical Prodigy. 


A few days since we witnessed some aston- 
ishing displays of arithmetical genius, by ® 
young man named Meredith Holland, from 
Monroe county, Kentucky. If asked to 
multiply any two numbers by each other, 
however great, he would instantly give the 
result, as by intuition, and without any pro- 
cess of figuring. This he did in several 
instances, the numbers sometimes rising to 
millions, and even billions. But the most 
singular manifestation of his powers was in 
calculating from the birth-days of those who 
were present, and who propounded the test | 
questions to him. For example, when the 
writer of this paragraph told him that he was 
born March 30, 1814, he immediately an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, your last birth-day occurred 
on Friday; from that day to this (July 16th) 
there have been 109 days; the whole number 
of days that you have lived from that time 
to this is 16,910; hours, 405,840; minutes, 
24,350,400; seconds, 1,460,024,000. On 
making a calculation in the ordinary way, 
we found these statements correct in every 
particular, omitting the hours and minutes 
of the fraction of the day on which the cal- 
culation was made. 


Farm and Garden. 


A New Priant.—A committee of the So- 
ciety of Arts, of London, has been examin- 
ing a new gum, brought from India, called 
Pauchontee, which is produced by a tree of 
the same genus as that which furnishes 
gutta-percha. In many respects it is very 
similar to gutta-percha, but it is in some so 
different that it cannot be made a substitute 
for it. But it is found that when the two 
are mixed together the compound has very 
much the same properties as gutta-percha 
alone, especially if the proportion of Pau- 
chontee be not more than thirty per cent. 
The mixture, however, has not been sub- 
jected for a long time, as it would be in ac- 
tual use, to the action of the sun or air, so 
that we do not know whether it could well 
resist the action of the atmosphere. 


To CisTtERNS CLEAR OF INSECTS. 
—The water of cisterns that are kept cov- 
ered through the summer soon begins. to 
smell, and if the cover is left open, thousands 
of ‘“wigglers,’” the larvz of mosquitoes, 
appear, and besides making the water dis- 
agreeable, supply an abundance of little 
blood-suckers to feed upon us during the 
night, and disturb our slumbers. An easy 
way to put an end to the “wigglers,” is to 
place a number of small fish, minnows for 
example, in the cistern. These will speed- 
ily devour the insects, and keep the cistern 
clear of all such. If a lead pipe is in the 
cistern, the fish will die in a day or two. 
We were compelled to take away a pump 
from ours for this reason. It was pump 


| and mosquitoes, or fish and pure water. 


the latter was preferred.— Ohio Farmer. 


LyE For TrREEs.—James Jenkins, Han- 
cock county, Illinois, writes as follows :— 
Last Spring, after making soap, I took the 
lye left in the kettle after taking off the 
soap, and washed the bodies of three apple- 
trees, and liking the effects, this Spring I 
washed fifteen more. It causes the old bark 
to scale off, and gives the trees a thrifty 
appearance. It kills all small sprouts that 
may be on the trunk of trees or about the 
roots, and kills all grass upon which it falls. 
It will not do to use on small trees, without 
first making it very weak. 


CAPs OVER CURRANT Busnes, ETC.—B. 
Ewing, Marquette county, Wisconsin, was 
very much annoyed last season by the 
depredations of the birds. They came in 
flocks, and of almost every description, to 
feed upon the currants and raspberries which 
had been cultivated with much care. After 
trying many expedients, the bushes were 
at last covered with cloth caps, which, 
when properly arranged, excluded the birds, 
and also proved beneficial to the fruit, 
making it sweeter, and preventing it from 
drying on the bushes. 


CURE FoR THE ScratcHes.—Take fresh 
slacked lime, and dust the affected parts 
well with it, twice a day. It will not cause 
the horse any uneasiness, and will be sure 
to effect a cure in a few days.— Maine Far- 
mer. | 
Buitp Hiau is, high 
between floors. Most stables are built low 
‘‘because they are warmer.” But such 
people forget that warmth is obtained at a 
sacrifice of the health of the apvimal and 
Shut a man up in a tight, small 
box. The air may be warmed, but it will 
soon lay him out dead and cold if he con- 
tinues to breathe it. If stables are tight, 
they should have high ceilings; if they are 


‘not tight but open to the admission of cold 


currents of air from all directions, they are 
equally faulty. A stable should be care- 
fully ventilated, and one of the cheapest of 
modes is to build a high one. 


Corn IN THE EAr.—A corres- 
pondent of the Rural American, after hav- 
ingsfed corn to swine, cooked and uncooked, 
whole and ground, thinks that covering the 
corn with water, and boiling it on the ear 


till soft, is the most economical process of | 
preparing it for the food of swine. 


How To WaTer PLants.—As a rule, 
water should never be given until the fur- 
ther withholding of it would be detrimental 
to the plants. Habitual watering does, in 
the majority of cases, more harm than good. 
Plants left to battle with the drought, send 
their roots down deep in search of moisture, 
and when rain does come, they benefit more 
by it than those that have regular waterings 
all along. If the ground is dug deeply, 
and kept in good heart, plants that have 
once got established will bear drought for 
almost any length of time; but things lately 
planted, and that have not had time to “ get 
hold,’ must be kept supplied, or their 
beauty may vanish for half a season. Suc- 
culent vegetables, which ought to be kept 
growing quick, must have abundance, and, 
of course, plants in pots must of necessity 
have sufficient. There are two important 
points to be attended toin giving water— 
one is to expose the water to the sun before 
using it, to render it soft and warm; and 
the other is to give -a thorough soaking at 
once, sufficient to keep the ground moist 
for a week. Supposing the supply to be 
limited but regular, the best way of econo- 
mizing both water and time is to take the 
garden piece by piece, watering each piece 
thoroughly each evening, and then begin- 
ning at the first. ae 


Protection ror Brrps.—Fifteen gentlemen 
of Madison, New Jersey, have united in a 
card, offering ten dollars reward to every one 
who will give information leading to convic- 
tion of every violation of that portion of the 
Bird Law, so called, which prohibits the kill- 
ing, or having in possession, any woodcock 
which has been killed prior to the first day of 
September, and after the first day of January. 


Way are THE Prarries TREELESS?—The 
Westerners, when they speculate on geology, 
answer this question by affirming that the 
prairie fires have burnt them all off—that they 
have been frightened out of existence by the 
fires of the Indians. At other times they vary 
their theory by affirming that the absence of 
trees is due to the deficiency of rain; but nei- 
ther does this stand examination, for the maps 
of the distribution of rain show that the fall 
on the prairies about equals that in other re- 
gions. Mr. Whitney, in his paper on the 
Origin of the Prairies, read before the Scien- 
tific Congress, shows that the real cause of 
the absence of arborescent vegetation lies in 
certain mechanical conditions of the soil, and 
in its extreme fineness.— Western paper. 


ReMaRKABLE ATTacKkK BY A SwWaRM OF 
Bees.—A correspondent of the Detroit (Michi- 


gan) Tribune says a singular occurrence took 


place in the vicinity of Astrim, Michigan, last 
week. A swarm of bees, belonging toa Mr. 
Decker, came out of the hive in great fury, 
and attacked a man by the name of Munger, 
who was crossing the field at the time, some 
thirty or forty rods off. He undertook to flee 
to the woods, but the bees were before and 
behind him so thick that he found it impos- 
He then commenced a fight 
with hat in hand, but he was very soon over- 


w 


PRESBYTE RUAN, 


powered, and fell down with faintness, and | 


would soon have died had not a son of Mr. 
Decker—who was then approaching from an- 
other direction—rushed to the rescue, when 
the stingers left Munger and commenced an 
attack upon young Decker, who fied with all 
speed toa shed or granery, in which was & 
favourite shepherd dog chained. The bees 
— a left the young man, and attacked 
the 
him of life before he could be let loose. 


Massacuusetts Waeat.—The Boston Jour- 
nal says that there is quite a prevalent impres- 
sion that the climate and soil of Massachusetts 
are very unfavourable on the growth of wheat, 
and this in face of the fact that the average 
yield of wheat per acre is greater in Massa- 
chusets than in any other State of the Union. 
For the past fifteen years the Rev. C. C. Sewall 
of Medfield has raised the tea (spring) wheat 
with great success. One year it grew at the 
rate of 32 bushels to the acre. He has just 
put into the barn this year’s crop, which it is 
estimated will yield from 20 to 25 bushels to 
the acre. He sows his wheat upon corn land, 
and after it has started sprinkles ashes or lime 
over the field. 


“Children’s Column, 


THE CHILDREN’S ‘HOUR. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper and then a silence, 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 

They are plotting and planning together, 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush for the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall; 

By three doors left unguarded, 
They enter my castle wall. 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape they surround me— 
They seem to be every where. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeons 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 
—Allantic Magazine. 
THE CROOKED TREE. 

‘‘Oh, what a crooked tree that is!” ex- 
claimed Freddie to his Father, as they passed 
a gnarled oak by the rvad-side. “‘ How funny 
it looks! See that limb growing up and down 
there—did you ever see one so crooked, father?” 

‘‘It is a very crooked tree indeed,” replied 
his father. ‘I have noticed it many times, as 
I have passed this way, and it has often at- 
tracted the attention of travellers.” 

‘*‘Such a tree isn’t good for much,” added 
Freddie. 

“Tt has a good lesson for boys like you,”, 
said his father. 

‘A good lesson for me!” exclaimed Freddie, 
with surprise. ‘I wonder what it can be. It 
is the last place I should go for a good lesson.” 

‘‘That tree,” continued Mr. Paine, “ might 
have been made as straight as that poplar 
yonder, if it had been attended to in season.” 

‘ How, father,” inquired Freddie, evidently 
interested to learn what the good lesson was. 

His father proceeded to say, that “when a 
tree is very young and small it can be trained 
in almost any direction. It is very likely to 
grow crooked, unless it is tied up, so that the 
wind will not twist it about. Look there, 
Freddie, (at the same time he pointed to a fine 
ash tree in a door yard,) see how beautiful 
and straight that ash is, before yonder house. 
That stake by its side was driven into the 
earth three or four years ago, probably when 
the tree was first set out, and it has been tied 
to it ever since, so that it has grown almost as 
straight as an arrow. ‘The way the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined,’ is an old and truth- 
ful saying.” 

‘‘T have seen stakes driven down by the 
side of trees frequently,” said Freddie, ** but I 
never knew before what they were for. Is 
that what all of them are for?” 

Yes,” answered his father. ‘In a nursery, 
the owner is very careful to trim and train all 
the little twigs and branches just right.” 

‘But what is the good-lesson which the 
crooked tree teaches?” inquired Freddie. 
‘“‘That is what I want to know.” 

“It is this,” answered his father. ‘Boys 
and girls are like the little trees in the garden. 
If they are left to themselves, to have their 
own way, and do just as they please, they will 
grow up crooked; that is, they will become 
bad men and women. Their parents have to 
establish rules and issue commands, which are 
like the stakes driven down beside the tree, 
and compel their children to adhere to them.” 
_ Here Freddie looked queer, as if he fully 
understood his father’s meaning. He remem- 
bered very well that he had been tied to these 
stakes (parental rules or principles) more than 
once, and he thought it. was very hard some- 
times. But now he saw that it was done in 
order to straighten him —that he was in danger 
of becoming crooked, morally—and the only 
hope of his becoming a good man by and by, 
was in being kept tied to those moral rules. 

Mr. Paine added, “I required you to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, because I know that Sab- 
bath-breaking boys will usually make wicked 
men. That is one of the stakes I have driven 
down to keep you straight. Then I forbid 
lying and profanity, for the same reason. 
Boys who are permitted to lie and swear, are 
in a fair way to be ruined. Here are two 
stakes to which you are tied. You think I 
am severe sometimes, because I will not let 
you spend your evenings at the stores and the 
shops, and in the streets; but I know that 
many boys are made crooked in this way, so I 
Have also driven down this stake for your 
good.” 

By this time Freddie was looking up into 
his father’s face with a smile that almost lost 
itself in a laugh. 

Mr. Paine smiled, too, and added: | 

‘“‘Is there not a good lesson in the crooked 
tree? If you will but heed it, you will be 
made wiser and better, and you will see that 
your parents have a reason for correcting and 
restraining you at times. If you wish to bea 
good man, you must be willing to be made a 
good boy, for good boys only make good men. 
It is almost as certain that children grow up 
wicked and ungodly, if left to have their own 
way, as it is that a sapling will grow crooked 
without care and culture.” 

Freddie assured his father that he would 
never forget the lesson of the tree, and that as 
often as he saw men pruning and tying their 
little ones in their yards, he would remember 
that children need correction. 

A CHILD’S APPLICATION OF SCRIP- 
TURE. 


In a Chinese Christian family at Amoy, a 
little boy, the youngest of three children, on 
asking his father to allow him to be baptized, 
was told that he was too young—that he 
might fall back if he made a profession when 
he was only a little boy. To this he made the 
touching reply—“ Jesus has promised to carry 


poor dog with such fury as to deprive 


| 


. for a Circular. 


‘J M. 
ume. 


the lambs in his arms. As Iam only a little 
boy, it will be easier for Jesus to carry me.” 
This logic of the heart was too much for the 
father. He took him with him, and the dear 
child was ere long baptized. The whole 
family, of which this child is the youngest 
member—the father, mother, and three suns— 
are all members of the Mission Church at 
Amoy. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
nit choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug | 


8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and O 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 


] the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 


Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS’S New 8Btore, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 


feb 18—ly Philadel phia. 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf 


PECIAL NOTICE.—Lapp, Wesster & Co’s 
First Premium Improved Lock-Stitch Sew- 

ing Machines have been reduced to Fifty Dollars 
and upwards, to meet the wants of many who 
cannot afford to pay more than Fifty Dollars, and 
have not bought any Machine, because they could 
not heretofore get the Jest at that price. We 
claim to have the best made Machine in the 
world, and one that will do a greater range of 


work. 
Read the following letter from the Hon. A. G. 
Curtin, candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania: 
Bellefonte, Pa., July 2, 1860. 
Messrs. Ladd, Webster & Co.— Gentlemen—The 
Sewing Machine purchased of you by Mrs. Curtin 
in February, 1859, has been constantly in use 
since that time. Mrs. Curtin has not experienced 
the least difficulty in using the Machine, and 
during all that time it has not required any re- 
pairs. In short, it comes up fully to your repre- 
sentations and her expectations. Your obedient 


servant, A. G. Curtin. 
: LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
aug 11—4t 820 Chestnut Street, Philadephia. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in thé most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* | West Troy, New York. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatchi! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- . 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

jpalding’s Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
chemically held in solution, and possessin "all 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 

Box No. 3600, New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
— ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture, Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. | 

Country Merchants should make a note o1 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. J¢ will stand any Climate. 

From the Ladies’ Visitor, New York, September, 1859. 

SpaLpine’s PREPARED GLUE seems to be univer- 
sally welcomed by housekeepers wherever it goes; 
it is precisely the ready, reliable, adhesive sub- 
stance needed for repairing furniture and house- 
hold ware. dec 31—ly 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Wituiams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—26t 


HE OLD FIRST CHURCH, BALTIMORE, 

is identified with the progress of Presby- 

terianism in the City and the State. ‘“* The His- 

torical Discourse of Dr. Backus,” on taking leave 

of the Church Edifice, is therefore replete with 

interest to Maryland Presbyterians. Pp. 105. 

Price 25 cents. For sale at the 

TRACT HOUSE DEPOSITORY, 

No. 73 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 

S. Guiteau, Secretary. S. B. Bracket, Agent. 


aug 18—3t 


ORTY YEARS’ FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D.—Consti- 

tuting with the Notes, A Memoir of His Life. 
2 vols. Price $3. 

Sermons by Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. 
2 vols. $2.50. 

Alexander’s History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. 2 vols. $l. 

Dr. Guthrie’s Pleas fot Ragged Schools. 60 cts. 

The Province of Reason. By the Rev. John 
Young, D.D. 75 cents. 

The Year of Grace. A History of the Revival 
in Ireland, A.D. 1859. By Rev. William Gib- 
son, D.D., Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. $1.25. 

All the Books of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, of the Messrs. Martien, and of Robert 
Carter & Brothers, received as soon as published. 

TRACT HOUSE, 
73 West Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
aug 18—3t 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J.S. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 

SSUES DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
ee —821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The True Path; or, the Young Man Invited to 
the Saviour. In a Series of Lectures by the Rev. 
Atkinson, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1 vo 12mo, pp. 300. Price 60 cents. 

The Two Sacraments. A Brief Examination of 
the Views Entertained by the Society of Friends 
Respecting the Christian Ministry, Baptism, and 
the By Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 
12mo, pamphlet, pp. 33. Price 5 cents. 

ALSO, 

The Sabbath-school Bell. 
cents; in boards, 20 cents. 

The Anniversary and Sunday-school Music 
Book. Nos. land 2. Price 3cents each. $2 per 


100. ‘le 
NOW IN PRESS. 

A large number of Books for Children and 
Youth; some of whieh will be issued during the 
present month. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
aug 4—4t 

ITUATIONS WANTED—By two Young La. 

dies competent to teach the Music of the 


In cloth, price 25 


Piano and the English branches. Satisfactory 
references given. For further re ei please 
address Miss C. B. D., care of Mr. C. W. Jacobs, 


St. Martins, Worcester county, Maryland. 
aug 11—6t* 


ANTED.—Two Ladies, Graduates, 
e 


desire a Satuation to Teach. Address 
PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION IN STITUTE, 
aug 11—4t Hayesville. Ohio. 


EACHER.—A Young Gentleman of Collegiate 
Education, and some experience in teaching, 
desires a situation as Teacher in a Family or 
small private School, in some healthy portion of 
the South. Ample testimonials given as to 
scholarship, character, &c. Address, giving full 
particulars, Rev. DONALD McLAREN, 
aug 18—2t* Englishtown, New Jersey. 


HE ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
CarLo Moroni, Teacher of the Italian Lan- 
guage, No. 18 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
References.—Rev. C. A. Smith, Young Ladies 
Seminary, No. 1530 Arch street; Rev. C. Shields, 
1914 West Rittenhouse Square; J. Gordon Brinc- 
kle, Attorney and Counsellor, corner Seventh and 
Sansom streets; Gertrude Smith, 216 Washington 
Square; G. G. Lenning, 1340 Walnut street, Phila- 
del phia. 

Signor Carlo Moroni has been the instructor of one 
of my danghters in the Italian language forabout six 
months. He is a native of Brescia, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Pavia. He was obliged 
to leave his country for his liberal opinions. He 
bas an excellent pronunciation, and is a most 
careful and attentive teacher, and I believe him to 
be a very respectable and deserving man. 


J. Francis Fisner, 
919 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
ge~ The French Langage will also be taught 
when desired. aug 18—6t 


delphia. 


ANTED—By a recent Graduate of Yale 

College @ situation as Teacher in a High 

School or Academy. A situation at the West 
would be desirable. Address “A. ) Box 

Northampton, Massachusetts. aug 18—2t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of Prince- 
ton, who has had two years experience in 
teaching in Virginia, desires a situation in the 
South as teacher of a private School. Best refer- 
ences given. Address, stating terms, 
«J, BOX 21, 
Newville, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 25—6t® 


WS Principal for a Male Academ 

at Parkesburgh, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Académy Building is forty-four by 
fifty-four feet, four stories high, and delightfully 
located on the Pennsylvania Railroad, forty-four 
miles west from Philadelphia. The School-room 
is furnished. Fhe terms would be very favour- 
able to a Gentleman of ye nen who possesses 
thorough qualifications. estimonials required. 
The Principal will be expected to furnish the 
house for boarders. 

For full particulars inquire of the Trustees, 
Parkesburgh Post Office, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev. ALEXANDER REED, ident. 

A. W. Turner, Secretary. aug 25—3t® 


Iss 8S. E. CONVERSE WILL RESUME 

the instruction of her Class of Young 
Ladies on the first Wednesday in September, at 
her residence, 1828 Green Street, Philadelphia. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve. None re- 
ceived under twelve years of age. aug 25—3t 


IRCULAR.—The Misses Tatem, No. 712 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, will re-commence their 
School the first Monday in September. 
aug 25—3t 


NION ACADEMY, No. 5 SOUTH FIP- 
TEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA.— 
Principal, Tuomas D. Jauss. Circulars may be 
had at the rooms, or they will be sent to any 
address. 25—tf 


EWTOWN ACADEMY—At Newtown, Bucks 
County, Pennsyléania.—The object of this 
Institution is to educate thoroughly in all branches 
taught in our best schools, in connection with the 
most careful, moral, and religious training. The 
location is notoriously delightful and healthful, 
and is accessible daily from Philadelphia and 
Bristol by stage. The next session will open on 
Monday, the 15th day of October next. For Cir- 
cular and further particulars apply to 
8. A. McELH Y, Principal. 
References.—The Faculties of Princeton College 
and Theological Seminary; Rev. H. F. , New- 
town, Pa. ; Rev. H. G. Hinsdale, Germantown, Pa. ; 
Rev. James Callen, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. A. H. 
Brown, May’s Landing, N. J.; Mr. G. Combs, 
Principal of Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia. 
aug 25—S8t* 


LADIES SEMINARY—1323 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia.— Mrs. Gertruv® J. Cary 
will re-open September 10th., with a resident 
French Teacher. 

References.—Rev. William Chester, D.D., Rev. 
H. A. Beardman, D.D., Rev. John Jenkins, D.D., 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Arthur G. Coffin, Esq., 
Hon. A. N. Parsons, Hon. Alexander Henry, Phila- 

aug 25—4t® 


ELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS—. 
Near Media, Pennsylvania.—The duties of 
Samuel Arthur’s School will be resumed on Mon- 
day, September 10. Number of pupils limited to 
twelve. Terms, $150 per session of five months. 
Address AMUEL ARTHUR, 
Media Post Office, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania. 
aug 25—6t* 


HE REV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, Orange County, 
New York.—Three hours distant‘from the City of 
New York on the New York and Erie Railroad. 
The winter session wil] commence on Monday, 
October 8th, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, 
$90 per session, for Board and Tuition. Washing 
and lights extra. aug 25—6t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. The win- 
ter session will commence November 1, and con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. Parents and guardians 
desiring to place their daughters or wards in a 
first-class school will please apply to 
Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
aug 25—8t 


Principal and Superintendent. 

ADAME D’OUVILLE’S ENGLISH AND 

FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—WNo. 1411 

Spruce Street, Philadelphia, will re-open on Mon- 
day, September 10th. aug 25—3t 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEM Y.—English and 
Classical School—North.east corner of Chest- 
nut and Eighteenth streets, (Entrance Third Door 
on Eighteenth street,) Philadelphia —This School, 
formerly conducted by Messrs. Barrows & West- 
cott, has now been in successful operation five 
years. Its location in the western part of the 
city is a very desirable one. The rooms being 
large, well lighted and ventilated, are probably 
not surpassed in the city for convenience and 
comfort. The course of study is comprehensive, 
and, as far as practicable, varied to meet the par- 
ticular wants of each, pupil. 

ga The next session will commence on Mon- 
day, the 3d of September. : 

Terms of Tuition—Boys under twelve years of 
age, $40 per session. Boys over twelve years of 
age, $50 per session. Payment at the middle of 
each term. Modern Languages and Drawing ex- 


tra. JOHN H. WESTCOTT, Principal. 
aug 25—3t] 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE.—An ENGLISH 


AND French Boarpine anp Day SCHOOL FoR 
Youne Lapies—Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, Murray Hill, two post? fo Fifth Avenue, 
New York—Will re-open on Wednesday, the 19th 
of September next. The edifice—planned ex- 
pressly for the School, and warmed by hot water, 
with a pure, summer-like air—is in the highest 
and most beautiful part of the city. Special 
attention is paid to health and physical training, 
for which an entire story is set apart. Extraor- 
dinary provision is made for the comfort and 
improvement of the boarding pupils, as members 
of the Principal’s family. 

French is spoken. The ablest masters are em- 
per for French, Italian, German, Piano Forte, 

arp, and other accom plishments. 

The spirit and practical life of the School may 
be learned from its Circular. 

References.—The Principal refers to Rev. Robert 
Baird, D.D., Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Hoge, D.D., New York; Mr. Rembrandt 
Peale, Philadelphia; William H. Allen, LL. D., 
President of Girard College, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Hennen, Esq., New Orleans. 

For full information, see Circular, which may 
be obtained at the American School Institute, No. 
609 Chestnut street, Philadel phia, or by addressin 

Rev. D.C. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., Principal. 
aug 25—5t 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—Miss Mary E. 
will open her Boarding and Day-School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, at 1920 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Circulars, containing terms and other 
particulars, may be had on application, 7 letter 
or otherwise, at 1920 Spruce street. Miss Thropp 
refers also, by permission, to the following ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Mrs. John Markoe, Mrs. Dr. Charles F. Beck, 
Mrs. Coleman Fisher, Sr., Mrs. John P. Weth- 
erill, Sr., Professor John 8S. Hart, LL.D., Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, D.D., Professor George W. Nor- 
ris, M.D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Hon. Peter 
McCall, Rev. William P. Breed, Professor William 
Gibson, M.D., Constant Gilliou, Esq., Philadelphia ; 
Hon. Mrs. Jonathan Roberts, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania ; Miss Mary H. Gill, Newark, New Jersey ; 
Hon. Judge Grier, United States Supreme Court ; 
Hon. Judge Monroe, Frankfort, Kentucky ; Col- 
onel Robert B. Bolling, Fauquier county, Virginia ; 
Colonel George W. Bolling, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Mark Alexander, Jr., Mecklenburg county, Vir- 
ginia; G. Rodman Fox, Esq., Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania; Joseph J. Lewis, Esq., West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Colonel A. C. Myers, United States 
Army. 3 aug 11—4t* 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey.—Rev. Joun H. Barax- 
LEY, A. M., President.—This Institution is situated 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, two and 
three-quarters hours ride from New York, and one 
and a quarter from Philadelphia. The Location 
is unsurpassed for Beauty and Healthfulness. 
Each Department is under the charge of 7 
enced and competent'Teachers. The French Lan- 
uage is taught by a Native, and spoken in the 
amily. Gentlemen and Lady Music Teachers. 
The Buildings have been much enlarged and 
improved during the past year. The facilities 
for Illustration in the Natural Sciences have been 
much increased by the recent purchase of a 
Museum of Natural History, embracing about 
Five Hundred Specimens, and costing originally 
abou Fourteen Hundred Dollars. 
gaz For Catalogues apply at 431 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, or address the Principal at 
Bordentown, New Jersey. aug 4—15t* 


NSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. — The 
’ Arch Street Institute for Young -Ladies, No. 
1345 Arch Street, one dgor east of Broad, Phila- 
delphia—Miss L. M. Brown, Principal, will re- 
open on Monday, September 3d. aug 18—8t 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL—Abdbotsford Place, South-east 
Corner of Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia— 
Will Re-open with Enlarged Accommodations for 
Day Pupils, on Monday, September 10th. 
aug 4—8t 
XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY Ozford, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty- 
fitth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
jars, apply for circulars. july 21—17t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—Pupils are 
prepared for College or for the active pursuits of 
life. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the Bookstore of William 8S. & Alfred 
Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of James 
Dunlap, Esq., President of the Union Bank, Phila- 
delphia. aug 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Grounds embrace nearly two 
acres; House heated throughout and thoroughly 
ventilated. Two pupils occupy a room. 

Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 
tic year. Music, French, and Drawing at Pro- 
fessor’s prices. 

Next Session commences the first Monday in 


September. For Catalogues address 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., Principal. 
aug 18—10t* | 


‘September 1, 1660. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY —Frankford, 
Pennsylvania.—The next Session of this 
School will commence on the first Mondsy in 
September. 
ms.—Boarding, with Tuition in the English 
branches, $70 per Session of five months. 
For Circulars, address the Principal, 
aug 11—4t Mrs. J. M. EDMONDS. 


OARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES—WNo. 285 West Lerington Street, 
corner of Pine, Baltimore, Maryland.— Exercises 
resumed on the first Monday of September. 
Dwelling furnished with all modern improve- 
ments. Rooms large and airy. School furniture 
of the most recent and approved style. Course 
of Instruction thorough and extend Boarding 
pupils members of the family, and limited in 
number. See Circular. 
Rev. ROBERT WELLS, A.M., Principal. 
aug 1S—6t* 


EST PHILADELPHIA FEMALE SEMI. 

NARY.—The School will re-open Septem- 

ber 17th. A few boarding pupils will be received 

in the family of the Principal, to whom early 
application should be made. 

C. C. CHISMAN, Principal, 
N. W. Corner of Thirty-ninth and Locust Streets, 
aug 11—6t West Philadelphia. 


EST BRANCH HIGH SCHOOL — Jersey 
Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania.— 
This Boarding School, for both sexes, commences 
its fall term September 5th. The Directors having 
secured the services, as Principal, of Mr. W. V. 
Davis, late Principal of the Lancaster High School, 
Pennsylvania, call the attention of parents and 
guardians to this School as a most desirable insti- 
tution in which to place their children and wards, 
The course of instruction embraces every de- 
partment of education taught in the best Acade- 
mies. In all the studies the pupils are thoroughly 
grounded and taught to understand and apply 
what they learn. The female portion of the 
School will be particularly under the care and 
instruction of a lady, whose many accomplish- 
ments and long experience as a successful teacher 
render her services most valuable and desirable. 
fess For Circular, with further particulars, ap- 
ply to the Rev. J. Stevens, President of the Board, 
or to the Principal. july 14—7t* 


((\HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- — 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session ot 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 
The next Session will open on the 12th of Sep- 
tem ber. 
References.—Hon. George Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the and Seminary; Samuel 
B. Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey ; » ie Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 
ays HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 


ap 2 


FEMALE SEMINAR Y— 
4 Greensborough, North Carolina.—This Insti- 
tution has been in successful operation for twenty 
years, and for the last nine under its present Prin- . 


cipal. 

The Course of Instruction is designed to afford 
to Southern parents an Institution in which can 
be secured every advantage afforded by the very 
best Female Seminaries in the country. The 
liberal patronage we have received, whilst it has 
enabled us to offer superior facilities for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough education, encourages us also 
to hope that our efforts are appreciated, and that 
soon all our Southern girls will receive a complete 
education within our own limits. 

The Faculty consists of seven Gentlemen and 
four Ladies, selected with strict reference to expe- 
rience, ability, and aptness to teach. The Insti- 
tution is —e provided with apparatus for the 
illustration of all the departments of Science em- 
braced in the Course of Instruction. 

The next Session will commence August Ist, 


ticulars of 


For Catalogues, containing full 
RLING. 


terms, &c., apply to RICHARD 
june 9—13t 


FEMALE INSTITUTE—Char- 
lotte, North Carolina.—Rev. R. Burwe1t, 
Principal.—The next Session will commence on 
the 12th of September, and continue until the last 
of June, 1861, with a short intermission at Christ- 
mas. 

Terms for Twenty Weeks.—Board and Tuition in 
English branches, $85. Tuition of Day Scholars, 
$16 and $18. Ornamental branches at usual 
prices. One-half of Board and Tuition payable in 
advance, 

The various departments will be filled by Teach- 
ers of known experienceand ability. 

For Catalogues containing further particulars, 
address Rev. R. BURWELL, 

july 28—10t Charlotte, North Carolina. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY 

—WNo. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Miss 
BoynEy and Miss Principals.—This 
Seminary will re-open Wednesday, September 12th. 
An experienced French Teacher will reside in the 
family. Correspondence directed as above will 
receive prompt attention. From September Ist 
= Principals will attend personally to applica- 

ons. 


Rev. A. 
W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. W. P. Breed, John 8. 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia ; Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D., 
Jersey City, N.J.; lon. 8. B. Woolworth, LL.D., 
Albany, N. Y.; Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D., Ho- 
mer, N. Y.; Hon. J. B. White, Nashville, Tennes- 


| see; John B. Semple, Esq., William Thaw, Esq., 


Pittsburg, Pa; Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. 3 july 28—7t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
}s0me Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Ppa ges The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central] and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


T KINGSFORD & SON’S OSWEGO STARCH. 
e —The attention of families is respectfully 
called to this celebrated Starch, which for quality, 
beauty, and general excellence, is not only un- 
rivalled, but unequalled in this country or in Eu- 
rope. 

It is uniformly perfect in all respects. It is the 
same in all climates, never sours in hot or cold 
weather, and requires less Starch in using than 
any other make. 

Those who have used it for many years 
require no information as to its value. To others 
who have never had it, we would say, one trial 
will establish its —— It is for sale by 
Grocers generally. particular to ask for 

KINGSFORD’S STARCH, 
and see that you get it. Inferior qualities are so 
extensively sold in some stores that in many in- 
stances families are not aware any better Starch 
can be obtained. 

Especial attention is called to their new style, 
the Silver Gloss Starch. - 

ALLEN & NEEDLES, 

Wholesale Agents for the Oswego Starch Factory, 
42 South Wharves, and 41 South Water street, 

ap 7—26t Philadelphia. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want of 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. MES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- — 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


COTCH GRANITE MONUMENTS.—The &nb- 
scriber has in Yard, near Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, Monuments of the (Red) Peterhead Granite, 
Drawings of which he will send by Mail, or will 
import to order. 
American Granite for Building or Monumental 


urposes shi to order. 
P LEXANDER EDWARDS, 


Granite Dealer, Brooklyn, New York. 
aug 4—13t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish] 
ing to continue their subscription, and their papez 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the _ 
Twent copies to one address, for ore 
$45.00 


year, ‘ 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
1 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro» 
cured, if possible. Address, ahoays post-paid, ~ 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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